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Art. I—MEMORABILIA OF JOHN GOODWIN. 


THE name of “John Goodwin, the Arminian,” the world 
should “not willingly let die.” Barlow could write to him: 
“T always find in the prosecution of your arguments that per- 
spicuity and acuteness which I often seek and seldom find in 
the writings of others.” John Owen was compelled to say of 
him: “ My adversary is a person whom his worth, pains, dili- 
gence, and opinions, and the contests wherein on their account 
he hath publicly engaged, have delivered him from being the 
object of any ordinary thoughts or expressions. Nothing not 
great, not considerable, not some way eminent, is by any 
spoken of him, either consenting with him or dissenting from 
him.” Puritan and Churchman alike acknowledged his learn- 
ing, talents, and power. Though devoted to profound theo 
logical studies, he so influentially participated in the political 
discussions of his times, that at the Restoration parliamentary 
vengeance coupled his books with John Milton’s in the sen- 
tence of burning by the common hangman ; and, while his life 
was spared, he was held to be of sufficient consequence to be 
forever incapacitated from all public employment. Oblivion 
or obscurity is not the rightful portion of such a man. Baxter, 
Howe, and Owen could fall into disgrace and suffer ejection 
from their pulpits only to shine with greater splendor in suc- 
ceeding ages. The University of Oxford burned Milton’s 
political works; but the philosopher and statesman of to-day 
Fourru Serizs, Vor. XXI.—31 
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find in his pages some of their profoundest lessons of wisdom. 
So time, that often reverses the decrees of the past and finds 
the world’s truest heroes among the men most deeply covered 
by the prejudices of their own age, has lifted the vail that for 
a century and a half rested upon the fame of this noblest of 
the old Puritans. 

John Goodwin had the honor of co-operation with the great 
men of his time who struggled and suffered for the liberty of 
England, and in the cause of religious liberty he was an emi- 
nent leader. He had the misfortune, however, of holding senti- 
ments so obnoxious to one party or another, that when he fell 
at the Restoration, he stood so alone that no party was con- 
cerned for the rescue of his name and works from eternal 
reproach. As an advocate of the fullest religious toleration, 
he had opposed the pretentious claims of Episcopacy and 
Presbytery alike, and could not expect favor from partisans 
of the restored Establishment. He had defended the sentence 
pronounced by his judges against Charles as just, right, and 
necessary for the liberty and safety of the State; and no royal- 
ist, however ready he might be, because of his opposition to the 
extravagances of the Parliament, to exempt him from the pen- 
alty of death, would subject his own loyalty to suspicion by any 
eulogium upon him. He was the most outspoken Arminian 
of his day ; and Calvinists, who would rally around Owen and 
Howe, perpetuating their influence and renown, in those days 
of uncharitableness and hardness were more likely to rejoice 
in the downfall of their stoutest antagonist than to give him 
honor. The Episcopal clergy were mostly Arminians; but 
they were loyalists as well, and the stigma of disloyalty, which 
rested upon Goodwin as truly as,upon Cromwell or Hampden, 
was too heavy a burden for them to lift for the sake of the 
theological creed held in common with them by one who was 
hostile to the intolerant Church. Had he been either a loyal- 
ist or a Calvinist, he would have stood in the world’s judgment 
pre-eminent among the men of his generation: being a Puri- 
tan and an Arminian it was inevitable that the public censure 
which fell upon him should have crushed him, leaving but a 
precious few, unknown and uninfluential, whose self-interest 
did not require forgetfulness of him and his works except for 
purposes of defamation and misrepresentation. But the truth 
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is, he was more nearly right than they all; and the free thought 
of the nineteenth century, which has less respect for the jus 
divinum of kings than for the rights of the people, and calls 
no man master except as he nobly holds and fearlessly teaches 
the truth, is proving the Nemesis which awards to John Good- 
win his rightful place among the loftiest names of the period 
of the Commonwealth. 

The solution of the sole mystery in his history and fortunes 
is in the fact that he was no time-server or parasite, but unva- 
rying in his fidelity to God, truth,and man. It was impos- 
sible for a London minister to be neutral in the struggle which 
gave supremacy to the Parliament, abolished Episcopacy, es- 
tablished Presbyterianism, and cost the King his head. Had 
he rolled along with the popular wave, he might have ridden 
upon its summit into a place of honor and power. He would 
have denounced all who dissented from the preyalent Calvin- 
istic sentiments as heretics, Pelagians, and blasphemers, and 
called upon the civil magistrate to punish them with his strong 
arm. He might thus have won the distinction of being fre 
quently called to preach before the Parliament, where he could 
have skillfully dodged all allusion to inconvenient topics, though 
all England was shaking with them; he might have become 
the right hand of Cromwell as one of his “ triers” in settling 
the pulpits of the realm, and have sat in the vice-chancellor’s 
chair in the university. Or, if ambition’s voice could not thus 
lead him, worldly wisdom and a regard for his own quiet 
would have bade him meekly bow before the storm which he 
could not control. But the rights of conscience were in peril, 
and, the first of his order who had the penetration to discover 
and the courage to utter the great truth, he openly and con- 
stantly proclaimed the inalienable right of every man to free- 
dom of opinion and worship, undisturbed and uncontrolled by 
any earthly power. It was a doctrine as unpalatable to the 
Presbyterian party, then in the ascendant and clamoring for the 
divine right of their system and the forcible suppression of all 
dissentients, as it had formerly been to Laud. His advocacy 
of it was enough to provoke their bitterest wrath; but to this 
was added the fact that he was already accused of Arminian- 
ism, a crime for which sympathy or tolerance was a sin. Those 
days of wrongs performed in the name of religion, and by the 
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authority of a Parliament that was contending for liberty, 
present nothing more shameful than the repeated examinations 
and final ejection from his vicarage of this minister of more 
than fifty years of age, fitted by his piety, his learning, his elo- 
quence, to adorn the loftiest pulpit of the realm, administering 
a cup prepared only for malignants to one of the best friends 
and warmest advocates of the Parliament, without assigning 
the reason why he must drink it. 

An Arminian Goodwin was not at this period. Indeed, he 
had just concluded a series‘of sermons in which he had, as he 
conceived, set forth the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism in an 
unanswerable light, and, as his friends asserted, “cut the hair 
between other divines and Arminians.” An exception taken 
to an incidental passage in one of them by a youth of more fire 
than brains, led him to a reinvestigation of the entire system, 
the result of which was, its absolute rejection and the adoption 
of that of Arminius. From that day to the close of his public 
ministry he was the chief mark for the most fiery darts of his 
theological foes, from the author of the ponderous volume to 
the petty pamphleteer. Where argument could not demolish, 
ribaldry, invectives, scoffs, falsehoods, and appeals to the au- 
thorities to crush him by civil power, were employed against 
him and his cause. It seems to have been only Cromwell’s 
interposition that at one time saved his life. He was, says his 
biographer, “an object of general reproach: a sort of scape- 
goat, on whose head were laid, by his Calvinistic brethren, 
nearly all the errors, heresies, and mental follies of human 
nature.”* 

Only the sturdiest nature could have stood erect in the 
furious storm of calumny and persecution, and only one imbued 
by divine grace could have stood meekly. Of passion he had 
little, of modesty much; but for the truth he could be bold 
and suffer. He says: 

They who have known me from my youth up, until some few 
years past, very well know, that however I was encompassed 
about with infirmities otherwise, yet did I never either deserve or 
bear the blame of boldness, but always the contrary. Only since 
God was pleased to call me out of the retirement of my unprofit- 
able bashfulness, he hath made me, as Jeremy of old, an iron pillar 
and brazen wall. ¢ 


* Jackson’s Life of Goodwin. + Triumviri, Preface. 
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And he said truly: he stood like an iron pillar and brazen 
wall against his antagonists, not defiantly, but for the truth. 
He wrote: * 


The serpentine hissing of tongues and pens against me is now 
no strange thing, and so no great trial. From my youth up I 
have conflicted with the viperous contradictions of men; truth 
having acted me in full opposition to my genius and spirit, by 
making me a man of contention to the whole earth. But I can 
willingly and freely say, Let truth handle me as she pleaseth ; de- 
prive me of all things; yea, of that very being itself of which I 
am yet possessed, upon condition that she herself may reign... . 
The most intemperate zeal of men against my person, name, or 
books, is a temptation of a very faint influence upon me to turn 
me out of any way of truth, or to make me their enemy. Only 
when the truth is offended I confess I burn; and in case I find any 
strength in my hand to redress the injury done to it, I have no 
rest in my spirit until I have attempted the vindication. By 
truth, Ido not mean mine own opinion ; for that which is no more 
than so, I shall neither trouble myself nor any other man about 
it: but I mean a doctrine or notion which I am able to demon- 
strate, either from the Scriptures or clear principles in reason, to 
be agreeable to the mind of God.f 


At another time he said: 


Iam resolved, God assisting, not to be ashamed of any of Christ’s 
words, nor to forbear, upon occasion, the freest utterance of them, 
before what generation soever; and hope that neither friends, 
por estate, nor liberty, nor life itself, which have not betrayed 
me hitherto, will ever prove a snare of death to me, or hinder me 
from finishing my course with joy. IfI fall in any of my stand- 
ings up for the truth, the loss is already cast up by Luther’s 
arithmetic: I had rather fall with Christ than stand with Cesar. { 


The most important theological work of Mr. Goodwin is the 
“Redemption Redeemed,” § the first systematic presentation 
in the English language of the Arminian doctrines, and more 
powerful than any previous dissent from the then popular the 
ology. Other pens had attacked one or more of the peculiar 


* Exposition, Preface. + Cata-Baptism. 

t Scourge of the Saints Displayed. 

§ The modernized title of the London edition of 1840 is as follows: “ Redemp- 
tion Redeemed: Wherein the Most Glorious Work of the Redemption of the 
World by Jesus Christ is Vindicated against the Encroachments of Later Times. 
With a thorough Discussion of the great Questions concerning Election, Reproba- 
tion, and the Perseverance of the Saints. By Joun Goopwiy, M.A.” 
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features of Calvinism, and during the Commonwealth several 
prominent theologians adopted more or less of Arminian 
views ; but so marked was the ability and so formidable the 
character of this work, that others were lost sight of, so far at 
least as to seemingly justify the erroneous statement that 
“ John Goodwin must be mentioned as a solitary but brilliant 
exception to the general character of those times.” * Brilliant, 
indeed, but not solitary. The work was dedicated to “ Dr. 
Benjamin Whicheote, Provost of King’s College, and Vice- 
Chancellor.of the University of Cambridge, tegether with the 
rest of the Heads of Colleges and Students in Divinity in that 
University.” It would be easy to interpret this act as the pre- 
sumption of arrogance, or the defiance of the trampled but un- 
conquered and haughty controversialist, were it not for the 
candor and nobleness of the dedicatory address itself. He 
says: 


The oracles consulted by me about this dedication were neither 
any undervaluing of you nor overvaluing of myself or of the piece 
here presented to you, nor any desire of drawing respects from you 
either to my person or any thing that is mine, much Jess any ma- 
lignity of desire to cause you to drink of my cup, or to bring 
you under the same cloud of disparagement which the wofld hath 
spread about me. Praise unto His grace, who hath taught me some 
weak rudiments of his heavenly art of drawing light out of dark- 
ness for mine own use, I have not been for so many years to- 
gether trampled upon to so little purpose as to remain either ig- 
norant or insensible of mine own vileness, and what element I am 
nearest allied unto, or so tender and querulous as either to com- 
plain of those who still “ go over me as the stones in the street,” or 
to project the sufferings of others in order to my own solace and 
relief. My long want of respects from men is now turned to an 
athletic habit, somewhat after the manner of those who, by long 
fasting, lose their appetites, and find a contentedness of nature to 
live with little or no meat afterward. I can, from the dunghill 
whereon I sit, with much contentment and sufficient enjoyment 
of myself, behold my brethren on thrones round about me... . 
The discourse, such as it is, with all respects of honor and love, I 
present unto you, not requiring any thing from you by way of 
countenance or approbation otherwise than upon those equitable 
terms on which Augustus recommended his children to the favor 
of the Senate—si meruerit. Only as a friend and lover of the 
truth, name, and glory of God and Jesus Christ, and of the peace, 
joy, and salvation of the world, with you, I shall take leave to pour 
out my soul in this request unto you, that either you will confirm, 


* Bogue and Bennett’s History of the Dissenters. 
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by setting to the royal signet of your approbation and authority, 
the doctrine here maintained, if you judge it to be a truth, or else 
vouchsafe to deliver me and many others from the snare thereof 
by taking away with a hand of light and potency of demonstration 
those weapons, whether texts of Scripture or grounds in reason, 
wherein we trust. Your contestation upon these terms will be 
with me more precious than your attestation in case of your com- 
port in judgment with me; though I shall ingenuously confess that 
for the truth’s sake even in this also I shall greatly rejoice. 


Ile requests that in any reply they may make they will not 
throw their strength against the weaker passages or particular 
expressions, but against the main points‘of his argument, and 
declares his freedom from any apprehension that they will be 
influenced by “ those mormolukes or vizors of Arminianism, So 
cinianism, Popery, Pelagianism, with the like, which serve to 
affright children in understanding out of the love of many 
most worthy and important truths.” Such was the spirit of 
this address, in which, with eloquence and dignified courtesy, 
the hunted divine laid his offering at the feet of his alma 
mater. 

The volume, originally (in 1651) a folio, is in its modern form 
a stout.octavo, in solid type, of seven hundred and forty pages. 
The preface, after the fashion of those days, is lengthy, contain- 
ing forty-two pages. It is an address to the reader, first briefly 
stating how the author came to adopt the sentiments here ad- 
vocated, and next showing with great fullness and power of 
argument, 1. The danger of error and misapprehension in the 
things of God; 2. The necessity lying upon all, without ex- 
ception, who are endued with reason and understanding, to 
engage those noble faculties to the utmost about the things of 
God and matters of salvation; and, 3. “The innocency and 
inoffensiveness of the doctrines maintained in the present 
discourse in respect of those vulgar imputations which, by way 
of prejudice, are laid to their charge.” The almost playfulness 
with which he tells the story of his abandoning the “ bread ” 
which he had “found ever and anon gravelish in his mouth, 
ayd fretting in his bowels,” is followed by those grave and 
solid discussions in which a gigantic mind deals with the 
mightiest truths as easily and familiarly as men of common 
mold do with those of every-day life. One can hardly help 
asking if he be not putting forth his greatest strength in the 
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preliminaries to his main task; a query that is forgotten long 
before the opening chapter is finished. It is his purpose, not 
only to prove the doctrine of universal redemption, but to so 
prove it that no other can have any possible foundation left. 
He, therefore, begins at the very bottom, in the metaphysics of 
theology, and shows in the first chapter that there ds no created 
being, or second cause whatsoever, but depends upon the First 
and Supreme Cause or Being, which is God; and that in its 
motions and operations as truly as in its simple existence. In 
the second chapter he shows, that although there is as absolute 
and essential a depentlence of second causes upon the First in 
point of operation as of simple existence, yet the operations of 
second causes are not (at least ordinarily) so immediately or 
precisely determined by that dependence as their respective 
beings are. In other words, the inquiry is, “ How far and after 
what manner the motions and actions of second causes are de- 
termined or necessitated to be, both when and where and what 
they are, by that essential dependence which they have upon 
God.” The question lies at the point of divergence of the 
Calvinian and Arminian systems, and is met with a fullness of 
view and an accuracy and delicacy of discrimination not easily 
surpassed. Second causes are of three kinds—natural, animal, 
and rational or voluntary. They all have such a dependence 
upon God that “none of them can move into action without a 
suitable concurrence from him, yet are not their actions or 
motions thereby determined ordinarily, or necessitated to 
them.” Of the first class, fire, for instance, burns, not because 
of God’s presence or concurrence when it burns, but because 
of natural properties given it by the law of creation ; of the 
second, a lamb runs to its dam because of its natural sympa- 
thy ; of the third, a man’s “actions are not determined, that 
is, made rational and voluntary (much less are they necessi- 
tated) by the conjunction or presence of God with him when 
he acts or moves, but by his own proper and free election of 
what he acts or moves unto.” Then naturally arise the ques- 
tions of necessitation growing out of providential interposals 
of God, the effect of permissive decrees, the relation of fore- 
knowledge and necessity. The third ehapter treats of the 
knowledge and foreknowledge of God, and the difference be- 
tween these and his desires, purposes, intentions, and decrees, 
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and the distinctions of these one from another. The fourth 
presents the perfection of God in his nature and being, to- 
gether with his simplicity and actuality, and his yoodness in 
decrees as deducible from this perfection. It shows that what 
we call his attributes, separately or collectively, are only his 
single, simple, and pure essence, and that that essence being 
infinitely perfect, he can as he pleases give forth himself in all 
the variety of action indicated among men by the terms wis- 
dom, knowledge, love, and the like; that love, hatred, etc., are 
matters not of affection, but of dispensation ; that God acts in 
eternity, and not in time; that no act of his necessitates free 
causes ; that “his counsels and decrees of election, reprobation, 
predestination, ete., concerning men, relate to them, not as in- 
dividually or personally considered, or as such and such men 
by name, but in a specifical consideration, or as persons so and 
so qualified, or of such or such a condition ;” and, finally, that 
“if God in his nature and essence be absolutely and infinitely 
perfect, then can he act, order, decree nothing to the prejudice 
or hurt of any creature whatsoever, but only in a way of right- 
eousness and equity, that is, upon the consideration of some 
demerit or sin preceding.” 

Thus, beginning with the First Cause, the argument proceeds 
step by step, carefully considering objections at every point, 
until it reaches the conclusion that a rejection of any man 
from eternity is inconsistent with the nature of God and the 
relation of a Creator to his creature. 

The author is now prepared for the Scripture argument, in 
which he finds four “ great veins and correspondences,” namely : 
1. Those texts which present the gift and sacrifice of Christ as 
tor the world ; 2. Those which declare the ransom of Christ 
and the will and desire of God as to salvation, to be for all 
men and every man; 38. Those that speak of salvation as 
offered to him and whosoever will believe ; 4. Those which teach 
that Christ died for men who may, and actually do, perish. 
Not only is the exposition of the passages adduced complete, 
but no erroneous interpretation, no gloss, objection, or cavil 
known to him from his extensive reading is suffered to escape 
without a confutation. At this point he takes up the doctrine 
of perseverance, making probably the most full and thorough 
argument upon the subject ever written, and so perfect, that it 
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called out in reply the pen of Dr. John Owen, the great Cal- 
virian champion of that day, in an octavo of three times us 
many pages. 

The subject of universal redemption is then resumed, and 
continued to the close of the volume. Additional scriptural 
and other arguments are presented, showing that Christ’s 
death was intended, and was actually suffered, for all men 
without exception; and finally, for the sake of those who are 
afraid to believe any thing but what other men have believed 
before them, Mr. Goodwin furnishes extracts in their own words 
of the faith on the subject in debate of many of the Christian 
fathers in the purest age of the Church, as Augustine, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, Athanasius, Hilarius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Arnobius, Didymus, Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, and many 
others ; he quotes from Calvin, Peter Martyr, Bucer, Pareus, 
Gualter, and a dozen others of the most eminent opponents of 
the views advocated. He says of these testimonies : 


My intent in citing Calvin with those other late Protestant writ- 
ers whom we have joined in the same suffrage in favor of the 
doctrine of general redemption, is not to persuade the reader that 
the habitual or standing judgment, either of him or of the greater 
part of the rest, was whole and entire for the said doctrine, or stood 
in any great propension hereunto, (though this I believe concern- 
ing sundry of them,) much less to imply that they never, in other 
places of their writings, declared themselves against it, but only 
to show, 1. That’the truth of this doctrine is so near at hand ; and, 
2. That the influence of it is so benign and accommodatious unto 
many other truths and doctrines in Christian religion, that it 
is a hard matter for those that deal much in these affairs not to 
assume and assert it ever and anon, and to speak and to argue 
many things on the authority of it; yea, though extra casum ne- 
cessitatis on the one hand, and incogitantie on the other, they are 
wont to behold it as God doth proud men, “ afar off” 


It was proposed in a second volume to answer all the objec- 
tions to the doctrines of this treatise known to its author. 
Twenty-three are specified. The doctrines of personal election 
and reprobation, infant damnation, and universal grace, he 
intended to formally discuss ; and also to include in the volume 
an exposition of the ninth of Romans. ‘The controversies in 
which he became involved prevented the accomplishment of 
his purpose, which would have rounded out this great work to 
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the manifest advantage of the world. Nevertheless, the Ex- 
position, as we shall see, was published in a separate form, and 
Mr. Goodwin’s views on the questions of election and grace are 
so fully stated in his various published works that we are left 
in ignorance of them on no important point. 

In what sense Goodwin maintained the doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption he clearly and guardedly declares. He 
says: ; 


When, with the Scriptures, we affirm that Christ died for all men, 
we mean that there was reality of intention on God’s part, that as 
there was a valuable consideration or worth of merit, in the death 
of Christ, fully sufficient for the ransom or redemption of all men, 
so it should be equally, and upon the same terms, applicable to all 
men in order to their redemption, without any difference, or special 
limitation of it to some more than others; that God did only ante- 
cedently intend the actual redemption .and salvation of all men in 
and by the death of Christ; but consequently the redemption and 
salvation only of somé, namely, those who shall believe; that there 
is a possibility, yea, a fair and gracious possibility, for all men 
without exception, considered as men, without and before their 
voluntary obduration by actual sinning, to obtain actual salvation 
by his death; so that in case any man perisheth, his destruction is 
altogether from himself, there being as much, and as much intended, 
in the death of Christ toward procuring his salvation as there is 
for procuring the salvation of any of those who come to be actually 
saved; that he not only put all men without exception into a capa- 
bility of being saved, as, namely, by believing, but he also wholly took 
off from all men the’ guilt and condemnation brought upon all men 
by Adam’s transgression, so that no man shall perish or be con- 
demned but upon his own personal account, and for such sis only 
which shall be actually and voluntarily committed by him, or for 
such omissions which it was in his power to have prevented; 
that by his death he procured this grace and favor with God for all 
men without exception, namely, that they should receive from him 
sufficient strength and means, or be enabled by him, to repent and 
to believe, yea, and to persevere in both to the end; and that Christ 
by his death purchased this transcendent grace also and favor in 
the sight of God for all men without exception, that upon their 
repentance and believing in him they should be justified and receive 
forgiveness of all their sins, and that upon their perseverance in both 
unto the end they should be actually and eternally saved. The 
imputation, from the guilt whereof we desire in special manner to 
wash our hands in innocency by this explication, is, that as we 
hold universal redemption, so we hold likewise universal salvation, 
or that all men shall be saved by Christ. Such an opinion as this 
is no consequent of the doctrine maintained in this discourse. To 
me it seemeth not a little strange how any man professing subjec- 
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tion of judgment unto the Scriptures should ever come to a con- 
federacy with such an opinion.* 


The theory of the atonement, as held by Goodwin, is per- 
fectly apparent from numerous passages : 


Being OeavOpwroc, God and Man, or man subsisting in the human 
nature personally united to the Godhead, by the willing offering 
up of himself as a Lamb without spot in sacrifice unto God the 
Father, he made atonement for sinners. The death of a person of 
that transcendent worth and dignity was judged by the unerring 
understanding and wisdom of God a valuable and equitable con- 
sideration why he should actually, and without any other thing 
intervéning, pardon the sin of the world, that is, the sin of Adam 
as imputed or communicated in the guilt of it to all his posterity, 
together with all the actual sins of all such of his posterity as should 
believe in him. . . . The fullness of Christ’s satisfaction is not to 
be estimated by the will of God about the application of it, or the 
actual communication of its benefit to particular men, but by the 
proportion which it bears to the sin to which it relates in the nature 
of a price, ransom, consideration, or satisfaction. If it be of that 
nature, consequence, and consideration that God may, with the 
sufficient demonstration of the glory of his justice, or perfect hatred 
of sin, or wisdom, etc., pardon sin without any thing added by 
way of satisfaction or punishment, it is in reason to be judged a 
sufficient satisfaction, although, upon some other account, he sus- 
pend the benefit or actual application of it to particular men, upon 
reasonable requirements of them otherwise. f 


Further: 


Christ is said to have made an atonement for the sins of men, 
because he hath so far pacified and reconciled God to the world, that 
he is willing, notwithstanding their great sin, and affront put upon 
him, to offer terms of life and peace; yet so that they who will not 
condescend, or rather that will not ascend, to the terms offered by 
him, that is, that will not believe, shall have no further benefit by 
any thing he hath either done or suffered for them. Nor will it 
follow that they for whose sins Christ hath satisfied, must needs, by 
virtue of that satisfaction, be presently justified and saved ; or that 
God otherwise should be unjust, if, having received satisfaction, 
he should condemn men for those sins for which he hath been 
satisfied. The reason is, because the satisfaction of Christ being 
an ordinance of God for the justification and salvation of men, 
merely arbitrary, and depending upon his will and pleasure, as well 
in the operation as in the being of it, it cannot be conceived to 
extend any further, nor to produce its effects upon any other terms, 
than his will and pleasure is that it should produce them. Now the 
Scriptures are very clear in this, that the ‘sufferings of Christ do 
not save any man simply, or by themselves, but through a man’s 


* Redemption Redeemed, page 562. + Banner of Justification, page 30. 
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believing. Notwithstanding the love of God and the gift of Christ, 
without believing there is no escaping eternal death, because that 
love and gift, being voluntary, justify and save no further, on no 
other terms, than the will and good pleasure of God is they should.* 


The relation of faith to the atonement is set forth by him 
with a remarkable clearness: 


Christ alone justifieth by way of merit, and as he that hath pur- 
chased with a valuable price, the laying down of his life, the grace 
of justification for men, Faith justifies instrumentally, or sub- 
serviently under Christ, namely, as a conditional act required by 
God of men in order to their actual investiture with that grace or 
benefit of justification which Christ, by the merit of his death, pur- 
chased for them; yet with this reservation or proviso, that the 
actual communication of the said benefit or grace unto particular 
persons, of years capable of believing, should be suspended until it 
should be desired by them, and sought for by believing.t 


The commercial theory he thoroughly rejects, and asserts 
the value of the atonement to be not in its calculable worth, as 
though just so much suffering had been endured for just so 
much sin, but in its demonstration of the divine justice, so that 
God as a righteous sovereign can offer pardon upon such terms 
as his infinite wisdom may be pleased to dictate. That Christ 
died sufficiently and intentionally for all men he argues over 
and over again, against objections urged this day with as much 
confidence and pertinacity as though they were newly dis- 
covered or had never been answered. But he likewise insists 
that in the eternal punishment of the unbeliever, God does not 
exact a second satisfaction : 


That satisfaction which Christ made for the sins of any person 
who dies in unbelief was never accepted by God in the nature of 
an appropriate, particular, or actual satisfaction for their sins, but 
only as a potential satisfaction ; that is, as of value enough to have 
made a particular and actual satisfaction for such a man’s sins, as 
well as for the sins of those who believe, and which he fully 
intended to accept for such a satisfaction on his behalf in case he 
had believed. .. . Christ neither desired nor intended to make 
satisfaction by his death for the sins of unbelievers any otherwise, 
nq upon any other terms, than that God the Father should, upon the 
account thereof, justify such persons from their sins in case they 
should have believed; and, in this sense, he doth accept it as a 
satisfaction for them, being more ready and willing to pardon all 
the sins of all men, as well theirs who never will believe, in case 


+ Exposition, page 136. 
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they should believe, as well as theirs who shall believe and be 
actually justified thereupon. So that God, in compelling unbelievers 
to suffer for their sins, does not exact a second satisfaction, but 
only puts them upon payment of their debt themselves, who des- 
pised his grace.* 


Equally clear and sharply drawn are his statements of pre- 
destination and election. He remarks: 


God is asserted to have predestinated or purposed so many of 
them, be they fewer or be they more, as should truly believe, 
unto life and glory; and the residue, be they fewer or be they 
more, namely, all those who should not believe, being capable 
through years of believing, and otherwise competently rational, 
unto destruction, Such a predestination of men from eternity as 
this the Scriptures clearly and frequently hold forth ; and without 
controversy such a predestination as this is fairly and fully con- 
sistent with the glory of his wisdom, and highly magnifies all his 
attributes, without the least disparagement of any. Whereas that 
doomful preterition, that blood which many wring out of the 
Seriptures instead of milk, hath no rational or intelligible com- 
port at all with any of them, but casts a kind of spirit of obscu- 
rity and contristation upon them all. 

There is no election or reprobation from eternity, but decrees 
of election and reprobation only. There is no reprobation of per- 
sons, because it is impossible there should be any persons from 
eternity. But the decrees of God being nothing but God him- 
self, to deny such decrees from eternity isto deny God. But this 
is that which I deny: that these decrees respect persons person- 
ally considered. They only respect species of men. The decree 
of election from eternity was, that whosoever believes should be 
saved; and, on the contrary, that whosover lives and dies in un- 
belief should be condemned: this is the decree of reprobation. 
There is no other decree of election and reprobation from eternity 
but this.{ The tenor of God’s law or decree of election, whic 
was from eternity, is this: whosoever shall believe in my Son 
Jesus Christ, whom I purpose to send into the world, shall here- 
upon become a man of that species, sort, or kind of men whom I 
have chosen from among all other men or sorts of men in the 
world, and designed for salvation. That men cannot, in propri- 
ety of speech, be said to be elected from eternity, is evident, be 
cause they had no being from eternity, nothing having been from 
eternity but God himself alone. 


No Calvinist ever more highly exalted divine grace than did 
John Goodwin, unless it be in its alleged irresistibleness, which, 
in his view, absolutely destroys its very nature as free grace. 


* Banner of Justification. + Redemption Redeemed, page 124 
¢t Debate with Simpson. § Redemption Redeemed, page 334. 
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For its office is to aid and bless men; but if it necessitates their 
believing, it renders their faith unrewardable : 


No law, no rule of justice or equity, provideth any reward for 
such actions, to the performance whereof the doers are necessi- 
tated by a strong and irresistible hand. There is more reason of 
the two why merely natural actions, as eating, drinking, speak- 
ing, walking, etc., should be rewarded by God, than any such 
actions whereunto men are necessitated by a power extra-essen- 
tial to them.* 


All ability to faith, he taught, is of grace; and no man ex- 
ercises that ability without the immediate assistance of grace: 


The act of believing, whensoever it is performed, is at so low a 
rate of efficiency from a man’s self, that, to help apprehension a 
little in the case, suppose the act could be divided into a thou- 
sand parts, nine hundred and ninety-nine of them are to be as- 
cribed unto the free grace of God, and only the remaining one 
unto man. Yea, this one is no otherwise to be ascribed to man, 
than as graciously supported, strengthened, and assisted by the 
free grace of God. I attribute as much as possibly can be attrib- 
uted to the free grace of God in the act of believing, saving the 
attributableness of the action to man himself, in the lowest and 
most diminutive sense that can well be conceived. For certain 
it is, that it is the creature man, not God, or the Spirit of God, 
that believeth ; and therefore of necessity there must so much, 
or such a degree, of efficiency about it be left unto man, which 
may with truth give it the denomination of being his. And they 
that go about to interest the free grace of God in the act of 
believing upon any other terms, or so that the act itself cannot 
truly be called the act of man, are injurious in the highest man- 
ner to the grace of God at this main turn.f 


While he held that no person, without the assistance of 
grace, has any power or disposition to will any thing good, or 
to repent or believe, he most strongly taught the freedom of 
the will, as restored through Christ : 


All persons, without exception, are put into an actual posses- 
sion of the favor of God by his grace in the gift of Jesus Christ, 
which possession they keep during infancy, and until the commis- 
sion of actual sin ; ‘om all men living to years of discretion, and 
more especially while they have not yet foully corrupted or 
wretchedly hardened themselves by long continuance in ways of 
lmown sins, are, by the same grace, put into a good capacity of 
salvation; so that if they be not wanting to themselves, they 
may, by the grace vouchsafed to them, come to repent and be- 
lieve, and persevere believing unto salvation.” { 


* Agreement and Distance of Brethren. + Redemption Redeemed, page 33. 
¢ Agreement and Distance of Brethren. 
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The full exposition of his doctrine of the liberty of the will 
we have lost by his failure to complete the “ Redemption Re- 
deemed ;” but in the volume given us he argues at considerable 
length the proposition that God has vouchsafed to all men a 
sufficiency of means (inclusive of power) to be saved; showing 
that otherwise God deals with men more severely under the 
covenant of grace than he did under the covenant of works, 
and also than he does with the devils themselves; that far the 
greater part of men will be damned for what is no sin, that is, 
for not doing what they cannot and never could do; that our 
Saviour’s wonder at the unbelief of men was without the least 
ground; that only by the gift of adequate power to believe 
can the unsaved be left without excuse, and the mouths of the 
wicked be stopped ; and that 

If God, knowing that an ungodly man is in the utmost danger 
of perishing forever, and withal, that he hath no power to re- 
pent and believe, shall yet vehemently and affectionately urge, 
press, and persuade such a man to repent and believe, that he 


may not perish, such an application as this can bear no other con- 
struction than as derisory, and proceeding from one who doth not 


simply delight in the death of a sinner, but to make the death of 
such a miserable creature as full of gall and bitterness as he well 
knows how to do, He rather insults over him in his extremity 
of weakness and misery, than really intends any thing gracious 
and of a saving import to him.* 


We have thus presented some of the leading features of 
Goodwin’s theological system. The universal and absolute 
depravity of the race, the Godhead of Christ, the personality 
and Deity of the Holy Spirit, the infallibility and inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the atonement by the death of Christ, its 
availability upon the sole condition of faith, and the necessity 
of the aid of the Holy Spirit in order to repentance and holi- 
ness, are doctrines which he unwaveringly held, and upon 
which he employed his vigorous pen. But it is rather his 
views on the points in debate between the schools of Calvin 
and Arminius which have occupied our attention, and we 
have found him soundly and thoroughly Arminian. While 
some of the followers of Arminius would say that God elected 
from eternity certain persons to eternal life in view of thei: 
foreseen faith and holiness, Goodwin denied any personal elec 


* Redemption Redeemed, page 655. 
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tion whatever from eternity, and admitted only the broad de- 
cree that a certain sort of persons should receive eternal glory, 
and another certain sort should receive eternal death. We 
think him right. It is certainly difficult to answer his argu- 
ment, and we know of nothing in the Scriptures that, rightly 
interpreted, conflicts with his view. It was in the study of the 
Scriptures rather than of the metaphysics of the question that 
he found the key to the system which he subsequently advo- 
cated with so great power. Christ Jesus, he read, tasted death 
for every man ; and around that, as the central point, all the 
doctrines of his theology must stand. Whatever is inconsist- 
ent with this fundamental truth he unhesitatingly rejects how- 
ever precious it may have previously been held ; and whatever 
accords with it, however unpalatable before, is heartily ac- 
cepted. There was, therefore, nothing to conceal, nothing 
held as truth which ise could not openly and freely declare. As 
is the case with all true Arminians every-where, he had no doe- 
trines which he could not proclaim to the world at any time, 
and which must be kept in shadow only as they might be 
safely delivered to the ears of the initiated few on select 
occasions. 

It was very easy for his enemies to charge Goodwin with 
Socinianism and Pelagianism ; but only the bitterness and ran- 
cor of men bent upon his ruin could have accused him of the 
former in view of his published words, while the apology of 
ignorance of either Arminianism or Pelagianism, and perhaps 
of both, may suffice for the latter. Itis true that many theolo- 
gians, in both Holland and England, who rejected the horribile 
deeretum of the Genevan master, were therefore classed as 
Arminians, although on the questions of original sin and justi- 
tication by faith they dissented from the views of Arminius 
and Calvin alike. They were Arminians in no proper sense ; 
and yet, for the sake of them and their successors, the genuime 
followers of Arminius have been compelled to bear the reproach 
of Pelagianism, But Goodwin did not hesitate to retort the 
charge upon his opponents, and with reason; for the main 
question between Augustine and Pel “ was “ whether Jesus 

Christ be truly the mediator of all men,” as he could not be if, as 
the latter alleged, men are not fallen in Adam, and may attain 
holiness without the aid of divine grace. If infants are sinless, 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XXI—382 
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they need no atonement, and the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion is false. In original sin Pelagius did not believe, and it 
cannot be shown that he held the universality of the atonement. 
Nevertheless, Arminius, Goodwin, Wesley, and the Methodists 
have been to this day stigmatized as Pelagians by a species of 
theological quackery that was bad enough in the seventeenth 
century, but is intolerable and inexcusable in the nineteenth. 

Ecclesiastically, Goodwin, though an Episcopalian until the 
abolition of Episcopacy, was an Independent. Indeed, he 
could under the circumstances hold no other position consist- 
ently with his opinions respecting liberty of conscience. His 
advocacy of the Congregational system was based upon the 
conviction that only by its prevalence could a true religious 
toleration prevail, and was therefore more a protest against an 
authoritative Presbyterianism than an assertion of Independ- 
ency as the only system that is in harmony with the Scrip- 
tures. “I know that I am looked upon,” he observed, “as a 
man very deeply engaged for the Independent cause against 
Presbytery. But the truth is, I am neither so whole for the 
former, nor against the latter, as I am generally voted to be.” 
For the purposes of building up himself in holiness, and the 
promotion of spiritual religion, his choice was for those times 
wisely made; nevertheless, it is not difficult to see that were 
he living in our day, a day of the fullest recognition of the 
rights of conscience, his true place would be found under 
another standard. 

Only a well-balanced mind could have retained its equanimity 
and avoided all expression or indulgence of bitteyness when 
exposed to the suspicions, the harassings, the conspiracies the 
public assaults, the published defamations, the incessant con- 
troversies, and the attempted destructions that dogged his path 
for more than a quarter of a century. Never the original as- 
saitant, except in the single instance of his attack upon Crom- 
well’s Triers and Ejectors of Ministers, he was yet almost 
continually involved in controversy. But it was not to his 
taste, however admirably his great learning and logical powers 
fitted him for it. He wrote nothing in self-defense until he 
was openly charged with heresy and blasphemy. In the reply 
to one of the most abusive and scurrilous attacks ever made 


upon hiin he said: 
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The great Searcher of hearts knoweth that if himself would dis- 
charge me of the service of contradicting and opposing men, and 
dispose of me in a way of retirement, were it never so private and 
obscure, where I might only contest with my own weakness and 
errors, he should give me one of the first-born desires of my soul. 
As for revenge, my thoughts hardly suffer me to conceive of it as 
consisting with those things that accompany salvation. I wish it 
were as easy for others to forbear injuring me, as it is for me to 
neglect and pass it by when they have done it. Whosoever burden 
me with the crimes of ambition and revenge, certain I am that 
they are strangers to my spirit and converse. 

To the low personalities, the coarseness, the vituperation, that 
so sadly disfigure most of the controversial writings of that 
day, and, with scarcely an exception, those of his antagonists, 
he never descended ; he rather pressed his points with bold 
statement, strong argument, sharp analysis, keenness in detec- 
tion of a fallacy, and great facility in exposure of an absurdity. 
He was a gentleman, as well as a scholar and a Christian. 
Nevertheless, it must not be thought that he never sharpened 
his pen to a point. Hisscathing analysis of Dr. Owen’s style 
of reasoning in his reply to the “ Redemption Redeemed” 
might be read to-day with profit by the admirers of the Magnus 
Apollo of the Calvinian orthodoxy. He could be witty as 
well as sharp. “ As for passion,” he says, “ I am not conscious 
of writing by it, unless haply it be when I meet with Ignorance 
riding in triumph wpon Confidence’s back ;” and then he could 
be terribly severe. His catholicity was in marked contrast 
with the bigotry around him, reminding us not unfrequently 
of the great Arminian of a century later, his successor to vials 
of theological wrath as well as to the work of theological reform. 
As a preacher, he was clear, eloquent, spiritual, and well fitted 
to shine among the most brilliant pulpit orators of his age. 
Multitudes thronged his church and hung delighted upon his 
lips. But his eminent abilities, whether of pen or speech, were 
consecrated first of all to his work as pastor. In this he 
especially delighted, rightly esteeming the spiritual growth 
and unity of his flock as of higher moment than the more 
public tasks to which he was providentially called. 

In exposition of Scripture, Goodwin’s excellence is quite as 
marked as in theological argument. Rejec!ing the peculiar 
method of many of his contemporaries, wich assigned a 
meaning to insulated texts with no regard to the sense in 
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which the original writer used the words, a practice by which 
the greatest aburdities may be maintained—and which, by the 
way, has not yet been entirely abandoned—while he lays suffi- 
cient stress upon the import of the words, he always considers 
the passage in hand in connection with the argument of which 
it forms a part. What he says of his “Exposition of the 
Ninth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans,” is equally true 
of the numerous expositions of briefer passages scattered 
throughout his works. “I have not willingly wrested any 
phrase, word, syllable, or letter; but have with all simplicity 
of heart, and as in the sight of God, followed the most genuine 
ducture of the context and scope from place to place, consult- 
ing, without partiality, all circumstances which occurred, and 
which U could think of, in order to a due steerage of my judg- 
ment in every thing.” The Exposition of the Ninth of Romans, 
extending through three hundred and sixty octavo pages, is 
one of the most valuable of his publications. It rests upon 
the theory that St. Paul is, in that chapter, vindicating against 
real or supposed objections of the Jews his doctrine of justifi- 
‘ation by faith, for the willful rejection of which their own rejec- 
tion was nigh at hand, and that he is not asserting any absolute 
and personal election and reprobation of men from eternity. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the interpretation then commonly 
received, he successfully meets it at every point; while he 
also beautifully expounds the chapter upon his own theory, 
and jinally, from its closing verses, demonstrates that he has 
correctly stated the Apostle’s meaning. As a part of the 
promised second part of the “ Redemption Redeemed,” the 
“Exposition” merits a high place in theological literature, 
as well as for its own intrinsic worth. 

Goodwin’s political, or rather his politico-religious writings, 
originated in his profound convictions in behalf of religious 
liberty. He was no revolutionist. He believed in a strong, 
stable government that would protect the rights of the people ; 
and the government de facto was that which he conscientiously 
served. “From first to last,’ he says of himself, “I have 
stood by the Authority for the time being, and have contended 
for a universal subjection in all things lawful unto it. When 
there were two Authorities conflicting, that of the King, and 
the other of Parliament, I joined that which I judged best 
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pleadable, and most promissory of civil and religious happi- 
ness.” He defended the parliamentary cause by his pen, and 
endeavored to restrain it from self-destruction by opposing its 
projects of Presbyterian supremacy. He sustained Cromwell 
in the Commonwealth, and wrote severely against his measures 
for only a limited toleration. “ My great design in giving to 
Cesar,” he says, “that which I know to be Cwsar’s, is, that 
thereby I may purchase the more equitable liberty to deny 
to Caesar that which I know is not his. And if Cesar, whoever 
he be, careth not to be served upon such an account, he must 
wait for relief till I am dead.” The Parliament rewarded him 
with expulsion from his vicarage, and Cromwell with only 
protection from personal violence. Honors and emoluments 
were not for him who demanded the most unrestricted free- 
dom for conscience, and was at the same time an Arminian. 





Art. IT—WUTTKE ON PRE-PLATONIC ETHICS.* 


CHRISTIAN ethics cannot be understood apart from its history, 
nor the latter apart from the history of the systems that pre- 
ceded or lay outside of Christianity; but the history of ethics 
presupposes a knowledge of the historical development of the 
ethical consciousness in general, of which ethics itself is simply 
the scientific fruit. The one-sidedness of the more recent ethics 
is largely due to inattention to its history. 


MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND ETHICS OF HEATHEN NATIONS. ~ 


I. Though the majority of heathen nations have had collec- 
tions of moral, semi-religious life-rules, yet, until the golden 
age of Greek philosophy, they lacked systems of ethics proper. 
The ground-character of all heathen ethical consciousness and 
of heathen ethics is this: the origin and goal of the ethical is 
not an infinite spiritual Being, but either an impersonal natu- 
‘al, or a merely individually personal. The origin is not the 

* This article is a free translation from the Introduction to Professor Wuttke’s 
“Handbuch der Christlichen Sittenlehre,” of which a notice may be found in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 1860, 
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infinite Spint, and the goal not the perfecting of the moral 
personality in a divine kingdom based on the moral perfection 
of its members, and in the communion of the individual with 
the infinite personality of God; but always simply a limited 
good, whether a merely earthly civil perfection, with the ig- 
noring of an extra mundane goal, (the Chinese,) or the entire 
renunciation of personal existence, (the Indians,) or a merely 
individual perfection, apart from the idea of a divine kingdom 
raising individuals into becoming its living members, (the Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Greeks, Germans.) Throughout there is lacking 
a recognition of true moral freedom : either it is expressly denied, 
or ascribed only to a few specially-gifted ones; while the rest 
of mankind are, as barbarians, incapable of moral freedom and 
perfection. There is, therefore, entirely lacking, also, a recog- 
nition of humanity in its entirety, as called to the accomplish- 
ment of a moral life-task. It is always simply a single nation, 
or an aristocratic section of a nation that is ethically active. 
The slave is incapable of trne morality. 

Where, however, humanity itself is called to morality, (the 
Buddhists,) there the life-task is essentially negative, and di- 
rected to the annihilation of personal existence. Throughout 
there is lacking a recognition of the moral corruption of the 
natural man, and consequently of the need of a new birth; 
morality is not so much a struggle as rather a simple devel- 
opment. There is noticeable, it is true, a consciousness of im- 
moral states of mankind, even of natural incapacity for good ; 
but the former are generally attributed to mere civie and indi- 
vidual degeneration, and the latter confined to barbarians and 
slaves. The idea of the highest good, however, is either only 
negatively embraced or referred to earthly weal, or left entirely 
in doubt, or at best sought in mere individual perfection. 

But more in detail. The heathen moral consciousness can 
of course be understood only in connection with the religious 
consciousness upon which, for the time being, it rests. That 
we have, of the majority of heathen nations, only loosely joined 
moral maxims, proverbs, etc., but no ethical systems, is, for our 
comprehension of their moral consciousness, no loss, since such 
systems are always stamped more or less with the subjectivity 
of their authors; whereas maxims, proverbs, etc., are an objec- 
tive, unclouded reflection of the moral consciousness of a nation. 
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As it is the essence of heathenism to conceive of God as in 
some way limited, so is its moral.consciousness correspondingly 
defective. Is God viewed as an unspiritual nature-deity ? Then 
is morality stamped with un-freedom, and is either a passive 
submission to the general, eternally uniform course of nature 
and of civil authority, (the Chinese,) or a renunciation of the 
human personality to nature conceived as a divinity with whom 
human freedom is inconsistent, (the Indians.) Is God con- 
ceived as limited and individual, and consequently as plurality ¢ 
Then is the human soul viewed as not in absolute moral de- 
pendence on him, but as relatively coeval with him, and as not 
having the divine will as its unconditional law. Morality is, 
in the main, subjective and variable ; the self-love and selfish 
pride of the vigorous individual appear as the justifiable mistc: 
motive of the moral life, (Western Asia and Europe.) 

With such views the goal of moral striving, the highest good, 
‘an appear only as something limited. Among naturalistic 
nations (the Chinese and Indians) it is devoid of positive char- 
acter, and looks only to the greatest possible merging of per- 
sonality into impersonal nature. In China the moral spirit can 
attain to nothing which did not already from nature, that is, 
necessity, always exist. The task is not to create a moral king- 
dom, but only to preserve and passively subordinate one’s 
worthless personality to the (independently of all personal 
action already existing) eternal kingdom of necessitated order. 
In India, both among the Brahmins and the Buddhists, where 
the consciousness of the personal spirit is awakened to a much 
higher degree, the moral struggle assumes a truly tragic char- 
acter, in that the entire. direct antagonism of the personal 
spirit with the therewith hostile nature-God comes to clear 
recognition. The highest goal of the soul is not only not a 
positive one, not even the preservation of the eternally uniform 
order of nature, but the absorption of personal being into un- 
conditioned nature ; the highest good is complete self-annihila- 
tion through moral activity. Among western Indo-Germanic 
nations human personality is not extinguished, for there the 
divine is conceived of as personal. But as the divine is 
conceived as a limited personality, or at least only in the 
esoteric heights of philosophy, as infinite, the certainty of 
the moral goal is shaken. The personal spirit expects not to 
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vanish in the tumult of the great world-organism, as in China, 
or to sink into the nameless unconditioned Brahm or Nervana, 
as in India, but, on the contrary, to attain a positive result. 
For this, however, it finds no unshaken basis. As the individual 
here sinks tragically, a victim of fate or of envious deities, so also 
is his recompense in the world to come entirely doubtful. 
Achilles longs to return from the state of the departed, even in 
the position of a servant. Socrates is not certain that for his 
philosophic virtue he will have the pleasure of converse with 
the eminent dead. At best, doubting hope looks only for a 
merely individual well-being; and the idea of an actual divine 
kingdom, with its roots in man’s earthly moral life and its 
crown in its post-mundane perfection, and whose essence is the 
inctury of humanity, is unknown even to the most enlightened 
heathendom. ‘True, moral freedom is actually denied only by 
a few of the more consistent philosophers of India, though in 
no case is it thoroughly admitted. In China it is stifled under 
all-regulating imperial law.; among the Brahmins it is admit- 
ted only in a very limited degree, and all personal initiative 
regarded as unjustifiable, or rather, as mere illusion. Imper- 
sonal Brahm is the only real existence. The Greeks, even in 
their highest philosophy, ascribe moral self-determination not 
to mankind, but only to the free Greek. The barbarian is 
only a half-man, incapable of true virtue, and called not to 
moral freedom, but only to unfree service under the tree Greek. 
A universal human morality is not recognized even by Aristotle. 

Among the chief imperfections of heathen ethics is the total 
lack of the idea of humanity. Buddhism, the sole system that 
breaks over the barriers of nationality, does so only because of 
its negative character, because in its conviction of the nullity 
of all being even the differences of race also vanish ; but this 
morality does not aim to build up a spiritual kingdom of ethi- 
cal reality, but contrarily, to free the soul from all reality, even 
its own personal existence. 

Human depravity finds in heathendom only faint recogni- 
tion. For the Chinese all reality is good. The sea of existence 
is mirror-smooth ; and if, perchance, a slight ripple plays on its 
surface, a moment’s calm suffices for its vanishment. For the 
Indian all existence is equally good and equally bad—good as 
a form of God; bad, as transient or deceptive. The guilt is 
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with God, with the universe. Man suffers from the falseness 
of the world, but has not occasioned it. 

The Persian comes nearer the truth. Mankind, in his view, 
is really morally depraved ; and that because of moral guilt, 
because of a fall from the good; and man must morally 
struggle against the evil and for the good. But the fall lies 
exterior to the sphere of human action and guilt—lies in the 
sphere of the divine. Not the rational creature but a god has 
fallen. The divine exists as a hostile duality, the Good Being 
in contest from the beginning with the Evil. The world, both 
moral and natural, is the work of both these antagonistic 
beings. The moral weakness of this system lies in the fact 
that, throwing the guilt back upon the divinity, it deprives 
man’s moral efforts of their true and strongest motive ; but with 
the Greeks even this partial truth of the Persians is thrown 
into the background by the notion of an inner actual harmony. 
That which in Christianity is the moral goal is here conceived 
as an already and necessarily existing reality ; so that in order 
to the attaining of this highest good, man has only to develop 
the essentially faultless germ of his actual spiritual being. Of 
a positive struggle against the might of an actually indwelling 
evil even the greatest philosophers have no conception ; and 
what of manifest evil did force itself upon their sounder prac- 
tical judgment was by their intense self-complacence sought 
not in man himself, but beyond him, either in the sphere of 
the gods, who, even in the hands of the more moral poets, ap- 
pear as morally stained and justly reproachable, or beyond the 
god-sphere, in irrational fate, or in non-Greek mankind, who 
as barbarians are morally degenerated. By far the highest 
heathen conception of morality and guilt is found among the 
ancient Germanic nations. 

II. The moral notions of savages lie outside the field of his- 
tory. The gentler of the half-civilized peoples, the Mexicans, 
and especially the Peruvians, brought social morality to some 
perfection ; but it appears to have been a thing rather of deep- 
reoted custom than of clear consciousness. The moral con- 
sciousness of the Chinese, though sharply developed as to the 
merest minutiz of life, and contained in numerous holy-es- 
teemed writings, is, without higher ideas, merely empirically 
comprehensible, purely civic, and looking only to an external 
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fitness. The essence of this morality is a quiet conformance to 
changeless order, a preservance of the happy mean, without 
any consciousness of a lost and to-be-regained pertection of the 
race. It presupposes entire goodness of human nature, perfect 
harmony of reality and ideal. It looks not to the sanctification 
of an unholy reality, but to the modeling of the individual after 
purely human patterns. 

The bright point in Chinese morality is obedience in family 
and state; its chief trait is a passive remaining in the move- 
ment of the whole, an even pulse-stroke whose meaning is not 
in a goal but in the movement itself. 

But more fully. The religion of the Chinese is a practical 
and consistent naturalism, and is rich in moral maxims. It 
was reduced to system about 600 B. C. by Confucius. Uni- 
versal life, even in its spiritual phrase, bears here a naturalistic 
stamp; there is no notion of a morally-attainable spiritual 
goal, but only of an eternally self-repeating course of nature ; 
morality looks not forward, but only backward upon what has 
been and ever shall be; and all amelioration of an unfor- 
tunate present is mere return to the previous better. The 
moral goal is not progress, but preservation of, or return to, the 
past. 

The ideal is not yet to be attained, but properly has already, 
with only transient becloudings, always been possessed. 
Humanity is, without development, already perfect. Morality 
aims not to produce something that was not, but only to heal 
a slight disturbance of what already was. The highest good 
is not a goal and aim, but mere existence itself. The paradise 
into which nature first placed man has never been lost; at 
furthest, only a few inconveniencing thorns and thistles have 
crept in, which, however, are easily rooted out. Man is not 
to help to shape the course of world-history, but simply to flow 
on with it, to work as a passive wheel in the eternal clock- 
work, The highest symbol of morality is the natural sky with 
its eternally uniform movement. As the actual world is the 
inutual interpenetration of the two primitive principles, heaven 
and earth, and holds the equilibrium between them, s0 is 
morality the preservation of equipoise—the middle way is 
always the best. Morality is, therefore, not exacting, aims at 
nothing high, but is mild, temperate, and practical. Man needs 
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not to deny himself, to counteract his heart, but only in all 
things to be moderate. Man, that is, the Chinaman, is natu- 
rally able to fulfill all morality; and there have been, there- 
fore, absolutely sinless men. Virtue is easy, as it meets hostile 
evil neither in the heart nor in society, and as it excites, 
every-where, not hate, but love and esteem. 

As morality is the mere expression of natural order, it 
stands in relation to the course of nature. Keeping the right 
mean preserves the equipoise of nature; and every disturbance 
of the same by sin re-echoes through the whole—especially 
when the sinner is the vicar of Heaven, the emperor, who is 
called by office to be a pattern, a moral ideal. Drouth, famine, 
overflows, pestilence, are not so much penalties inflicted by a 
personal god as the immediate natural consequences of the 
sins of the emperor, and of the people in imitating him. 
Instead of an historical connection, a working of sin on coming 
generations, we have here a natural connection, a working of 
it on present nature and on the present generation. Accord- 
ing to this conception, man’s sins have not only to do with 
himself, they react also disturbingly on the universe, and on 
its highest manifestation, the Celestial Empire; all sins are, 
therefore, crimes, and hurtful to society at large. 

The center of moral life is the family; in it is revealed the 
divine life, consisting in the antagonism of the male, or active, 
and the female, or passive, (spirit and matter,) and in the union 
of the two. Family life is a living divine service, and family 
duties the highest. Filial obedience yields to no other. What 
heaven is to earth, that is the father to his children, and rever- 
ence to parents is a religious virtue. Marriage is, therefore, a 
moral duty which the virtuous cannot neglect. The celibate 
breaks the succession of the family and outrages his ancestors. 

3ut a fully realized morality appears only in the State, 
which is simply the perfected family. The emperor, as son 
and vicar of Heaven, and as ruling, not arbitrarily but by 
eternal laws, is the father and educator of the people, not only 
pretecting right, but also, as pattern of virtue, guiding and 
conserving the morals of his people. In China the State is 
every thing, and every thing is the State. Between civil and 
moral law there is no distinction. 

III. The Indians, both Brahmins and Buddhists, consistently 
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with their extreme pantheism, conceive of morality in an 
essentially negative form. Human personality is delusive and 
unjustifiable, and, therefore, the essence of morality is self- 
denial, world-renunciation, passive suffering. The moral goal 
is not a personal possession, not a realization of, and contribu- 
tion to, a moral kingdom of persons, but the giving up of 
personality. All finite reality is evil, not by man’s fault but in 
itself; needs not redemption but annihilation: but pure 
pantheistic Brahminism derives the world and humanity from 
the divine substance, and, therefore, admits a substratum of 
divinity in every thing. Buddhism annihilates even deity 
itself, and makes morality to consist in a patient, hopeless 
contemplation of the nullity of all things. 

3ut to particularize. The Brahmins have, in their sacred 
books, ancient and rich collections of ethical teachings. Of 
divine origin, and almost equally esteemed with the Vedas, are 
the Laws of Manu, of which portions belong to different ages, 
though the most recent are anterior to the fourth century B.C. 
Moral maxims are yet unseparated from religious and civil. 

The Brahmin regards the real world as neither necessary nor 
justifiable, but as a sort of dreamlike emanation from Brahm, 
which after a temporary and purposeless continuance will 
vanish back into the bosom of the All. Personality is an evil. 
Continued existence in soul-transmigration is punishment, not 
reward. All reality is, as individuality, evil, and only in its 
general divine basis, good. The moral subject is not man per 
se; there is no human individuality, but only closer or remoter 
circles around the divine center-classes (castes) of men, essentially 
different by nature, and of which the lower are inferior to many 
beasts, and utterly incapable of morality. To teach the Vedas 
or the Laws to such, is the greatest crime. Only for the three 
higher castes is true knowledge and morality possible. Even 
among them are moral capacity and duty very different. An In- 
dian speaks of the duties, not of men, but of castes. Brahmins 
alone are capable of the highest morality, and morality is not 
a positive shaping and developing of reality, but a contemptuous 
turning away from the same in order to verge personality into 
the impersonal All. The highest virtue is renunciation, not 
merely of sensual pleasure, of “earthly comfort, but of personal 
consciousness, in order that Brahm alone may exist. The 
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highest good is to become one with Brahm, not in moral like- 
ness, but as a drop loses itself in the ocean. As,in deepest 
sleep man is nearer deity than when awake, so the goal of 
virtue is the eternal sleeping of the personal soul, the evapo- 
ration of the drew-drop that trembles on the lotus leaf. Hold- 
ing fast to personality is the root of all evil. Naught should 
exist but God, for whom, indeed, the existence of the world is 
at best but a dream-phantom, a transient hallucination. 

The Brahmin looks sadly at the present, with indifference 
into the future, and with contentment only on the past, when 
naught was but Bralim, and into that future which will again 
realize this past. A Brahmin’s morality is less a working than 
a sacrificing, and is identical with his worship, of which the 
essence is simply self-torture. What nature does for her prod- 
ucts by decomposition man must do for himself by morality. 
The fearful self-tortures of the Indian are not penance tor 
sins, but highest acts of sanctity. He has no consciousness of 
guilt; the evil that exists is not his, but God’s. The evil that 
is associated with all finite reality is inherent in the same, and 
has no remedy but its sinking back into the infinite. All 
morality is mere self-denial ; the true sage needs not only do 
no positive works, he avoids them from principle, for they be- 
long only to the realm of vanity. 

For man even, as an object of moral action, has the Indian 
no concern; he has a higher love for nature, as this stands 
nearer the deity. In nature he sees his mother, and lovingly 
reverences her as the most immediate revelation of Brahm. 
The same Brahmin who can coldly see a pariah tamish, with- 
out even reaching out his hand to help, shudders at the thought 
of breaking a grass-blade or swallowing a gnat, and will not, 
without cause, break the least earth-clod. Marriage and the 
family life in general can be only a transition stage for the 
morally imperfect. The enlightened Brahmin must forsake 
father and mother, wife and child; must die to the world and 
to himself; and live only in solitary contemplation of Brahm, 
standing for years on the same spot emotionless as a tree, and 
seeking or accepting only the scantiest food. So every thing 
finite must become utterly indifferent, until, fading away like 
a plant, he attains the longed-for death. For society and 
politics those of the lower castes only have concern. Brah- 
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mins care naught for these things, and higher than the warrior- 
hero or the,dominating prince is the crown-despising hermit. 

Stronger still is the ethical consciousness of the Buddhists, 
whose wide-prevailing religion—an offshoot of the Brahminic, 
and founded in the sixth century B. C. by the Indian prince 
Sakya-Muni—is the only heathen one that ever sent out for- 
eign missions. Within a few centuries it spread itself through 
all middle, southern and eastern Asia as farasintoJapan. The 
sacred books of the Buddhists are chiefly of moral contents, as 
their religion itself is, in the main, morality. 

Going a step beyond the unconditioned Brahm of the Brah- 
mins, the Buddhist regards this undetermined base of all things 
as nonentity itsel{—Nirvana. All being sprang from nonen- 
tity, therefore every thing is in essence nonentity, and in an- 
nihilation finds its true goal. Such only is the goal of man 
and of all moral aspiration. All is vanity in heaven and 
earth—heaven and earth themselves are vain; and over the 
vanishing ruins of a falling universe sits eternally enthroned 
the infinite void. The morality of this atheistical religion is 
in striking contrast to the lustful pleasure-seeking atheism of 
modern times, and consists in this, that the Buddhist is truly in 
earnest with his comfortless dogma; that he presents the God- 
forsaken world to himself as really such, denies himself all en- 
joyment of the same, and considers deep grief at the emptiness 
of all being as the height of human virtue. Unable to conceive 
of a personal God, he rejects an impersonal one as worse than 
none. His religion in its pure form is a religion of despair ; 
and with it his ethics correspond, differing entirely from the 
Brahminic. Here, there is no divine center of the universe 
around which privileged classes are grouped, humanity being 
simply a vast sea of uniform sand-grains. Here, no divine 
fatality controls human action; but moral activity aims at no 
positive goal, only at annihilation. The Buddhist strives not, 
but only suffers. The world’s history is one vast tragedy. The 
height of wisdom is deeply to feel and to compassionate its terrible 
catastrophe. Suffering and sympathy are the sole sentiments 
of the sage; his main aspiration is to escape out of this life of 
woe. Ina world without God he is homeless, restless, com- 
fortless, without future, without joyful present. His world- 
renunciation is less active, virile, self-torturing than that of the 
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Brahmin, but, as it were, passive, feminine, quietly suffering, 
submissively waiting, till existence falls away of itself. Man 
must despise the world, not in hope of a better, but because 
misery is inseparable from it. The pious should live as a home- 
less wanderer, or as a hermit in forest or desert, in beggar garb, 
possessing nothing, solitary, indifferent to pain or pleasure, 
dead to all emotions. Wedlock, as producing new existence, 
and, therefore, in itself evil, he must absolutely avoid. Such 
self-denial the older, purer Buddhism required of all men, and 
it is only a deteriorated form of later times that conceded to 
a portion of the population a less rigid severity. 

Buddhist ethics is mainly negative. ‘ Thou shalt not,” is the 
prevailing form of command. An important precept is, to 
avoid increasing the unhappiness of either man or beast. 
Hence is here found, hand in hand with the highest contempt 
of the world, the greatest gentleness toward all living creatures. 
Nothing may be hurt, nothing killed. To alleviate the pain 
of another, man should even take it upon himself. And as an 
historical fact, the Buddhists have been the gentlest of all 
heathens. But this gentleness is not so much active love as 
mere compassion. 

IV. The moral consciousness of the Egyptians and of the 
Semitic nations, especially the Assyrians and Babylonians, is, 
as yet, very imperfectly known. Thus much seems certain, 
that among these nations, which form a sort of link between 
the Pantheists of east Asia and the Theists of west Europe, 
the moral destiny of man and the personality of God came to 
a partially correct recognition. 

But more in detail. Egypt stood on the dividing line be- 
tween the naturalistic and the personally-spiritual-world theory. 
True, the divine is, at base, only a nature-force; it strug- 
gles up, however, into spiritual personality. The presuppo- 
sition of morality is an inner moral-world-antagonism. The 
personal good divinities are opposed by evil in the form of a 
being who, though less spiritual, is likewise divine and mighty. 
Man in his moral life is involved in this antagonism, and is 
called to determine himself for the good and against the evil. 
Man’s self-determining power is conceived under a_ higher 
form than in China or India. Here, therefore, more war- 
like historical characters have been produced. The goal of 
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life is the victory of the good over the evil by the personal 
spirit. 

It was among the Egyptians that the personality of the soul 
came first to full recognition. Spirit is other and higher than 
nature, and is called to victory over it, to moral self-determi- 
nation, and to personal immortality. But this calling to vic- 
tory over nature does not realize itself in the earthly life. As 
Osiris succumbs to the evil Typhon, so must man finally sue- 
cumb to unspiritual nature—only, however, to come to the 
enjoyment of full spirituality in the future state. The morn- 
ing of spiritual freedom has dawned in Egypt, but it is not yet 
day. Only through struggle, suffering, and dying is the soul 
made free both in the world of gods and of men. Osiris be- 
comes a real ruler only in the lower world ; so, also, man a real 
man. Only out of death springs life and victory. The 
moral life of the Egyptian, though brighter than that of 
the Indian, is still overspread with a dusky vail, a melancholy 
breath. Though eventuating in fruition, it is here full of sor- 
rows. Though not yet free, he becomes so after death, if he 
here bravely battles ; and he is conscious of full responsibility 
for his state after death. is lot is not assigned by fate but 
by him who first vanquished nature and death; by Osiris, who is 
king of the next world, in which true life first begins, and who 
judges all human conduct by the scale of righteousness. With 
Osiris the just live on in communion and bliss. Osiris, who is 
the highest representative of the spiritual godhead, the pattern 
and earnest of immortality, the first-born of those who live 
after death, is also the highest representative of Egyptian mo- 
rality, the chief trait of which is persistent battling for right- 
eousness. 

But perfect righteousness is attained only in the next world ; 
on earth the evil powers have irresistible sway. Therefore 
the Egyptians, contrary to the Chinese, direct all their love and 
concern to the future life. The dwellings of their living were 
mostly paltry huts, whereas those of their dead were monu- 
ments of the highest art, and of an unparalleled architectural 
zeal. The catacombs and the royal tombs, the pyramids, num- 
ber among the wonders of the ancient world, and defy the 
ravages of time. The present life is, as in India, lightly es- 
teemed; not, however, because of the vanity of all being, but 
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as compared with an immeasurably higher, richer future life. 
Mementoes of death attended the Egyptians every-where, and 
mummies or images of the deceased served as such even at 
their banquets. ‘The Egyptians,” says Diodorus, “esteem the 
time of this life as very unimportant; they call the dwellings 
of the living, inns; but the graves, eternal dwellings.” 

The heathen Semitic nations, especially the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, base religion and morality on the ground of the 
subjective mind, the isolated personality. The vague unity of 
naturalism they have abandoned, but they have not yet attained 
that of the infinite Spirit. Spirit appears only in the multi- 
plicity of individuals. In religion, as in morality, is there here 
inanifested, for the first time, the independency of bold, rude, 
subjective spirit on any absolute objective power, whether nat- 
ural or spiritual; an arbitrariness of individual volition, daring 
deeds, sustained savageness of will and passion, powerful move- 
ment without end or purpose. Man as individual steps for- 
ward as highest authority. Morality lacks a firm basis and 
norm. It is the era of the great heroes, tyrants, and God-de- 
spisers ; from Nimrod, who began to be a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, to Nebuch dnexsar, who openly revolted against him, 
A rude, egotistical, moral consciousness is stamped with the 
defiance of the haughty subject toward all objective or divine 
authority. Cruelty and sensuality characterized even the 
worship—much more the moral life. Nineveh and Babylon 
reached the highest form of godless, pleasure-seeking, luxurious 
life in the pre-Christian world. 

V. To a higher stand-point than the earlier nations, though 
not toa higher development of it, rose the temporarily world- 
historical Persians, The sharp moral antagonism of the two 
divine principles calls here to earnest combat against god- 
born evil. Moral personality is more highly esteemed. The 
moral calling is more earnest, and has the assurance of victory 
over evil not merely in the next world, but within the sphere 
of history itself. Morality has here, for the first time in hea- 
thendom, a positive historical goal—the realization of a king- 
dom of good on earth. The Persians are the sole heathen 
nation which has, for the basis of its moral aspiration, a defi- 
nite prophecy. The essence of Persian morality is a hope- 
buoyed, conscious combat against mighty evil, which is viewed 
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not as a natural, but as a moral and thoroughly abnormal cor- 
ruption. It looks to a purification of man from evil through 
volitional resistance to an evil deity. 

But more explicitly. The Persians were not able, in the 
brief period of their historical glory, from Cyrus to Alexander, 
to develop their ethical consciousness to a ripe scientific form. 
Our chief source of information, the Avesta, is far inferior to 
the profound sacred books of the Indians, though the moral 
stand-point is higher. The real world is no longer a divine 
substance, but a product of creative act. God is higher than, 
and rules over, nature, though not as a perfectly free omnipo- 
tent Creator. "The material “world is not hostile, but friendly, 
to virtue. Man begins to feel at home in it, and regards his 
highest good as here realizable. His goal, moreov er, is attained, 
not by natural development, but by constant, earnest battling 
against positively existing evil. This evil inheres not in nature, 
but was guiltily caused by the fall of a divinity from good, 
This view approaches nearer Christianity than any we ‘have 
thus far met. The Chinese, in ignoring evil, and the Indians, 
in regarding it as a necessity of finite re: ality, deprive morality 
of its highest motive. With the Persians, all evil comes of 
personal act, though not human but pre-historical and divine. 
The godhead per se, however, cannot do evil; but there is an- 
other equally personal god, who, having freely chosen evil, 
interpenetrates the good world with his own, is concerned in 
all actual evil, and is therefore called Angra-Mainyus, (Ahri- 
man,) the “evil-disposed,” the originator of death, falseness, 
impurity, and all hurtful creatures. 

Though casting the guilt of evil from himself back on the 
god- world, still the Persian conceives his own moral destiny 
and duty in regard to actual evil much more clearly than the 
earlier nations. Man stands with full freedom between good 
and evil, and has, as moral calling, to come into constantly 
closer communion with the good Being, and into ever greater 
antagonism to the Spirit of Evil. Morality is a contest, and is 
based on the definitely-revealed will of Ormuzd. Thus mo- 
rality is no longer naturalistic, but purely spiritual; and the 
subjective arbitrariness of the Semitic nations being overcome, 
an objective moral norm isattained. The revealed holy Word 
is the mightiest weapon against Ahriman. The moral struggle 
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is here more earnest than in Egypt, for it is buoyed up by hope 
of victory in this world. Osiris has been virtually banished 
from this world into the future, but Ormuzd maintains against 
evil, even here, a hopeful contest. The Persian, holding himself 
for a champion of God, has in his moral strife a high object— 
to defend God and his work; a high goal, redemption of the 
world from evil; and a high hope, for Sosiosch, the ‘Helper, 
will finally come to perfect the victory. It is not without 
reason that the Persians, who were hostile to foreign religions, 
especially to the grossly idolatrous, showed constantly a high 
esteem for the Jews, for in their higher God-idea they found a 
similarity to their own. 

The morality of the Persians is, in harmony with their the- 
ology, mainly of a denying character, directing itself destrue- 
tively against the manifestations of the evil Ahriman. Purifi- 
cation from whatever comes in real or symbolical contact with 
evil, death, or corruption, the killing of poisonous or hurtful 
animals, and the like, are not only moral duties, but also acts 
of worship, and the Avesta abounds in minute directions on 
such points. 

But also the positive morality of the Persians is much higher 
than with earlier nations. Persians stood, in the eyes of their 
contemporaries, in favorable moral contrast to the luxuriousness 
of the Semitic nations. They were sympathetic and active. 
Indolence is from Ahriman ; labor, especially land culture, ma- 
terial amelioration, ete., are holy requirements of Ormuzd. 
The moral bearing of man to his fellow is delicate and noble. 
High respect for personality is the basis of social virtue. 
Honesty, truthfulness, and high personal honor distinguishes 
Persian morality very widely from the east Asiatic. 

Only where evil is viewed no longer as a mere abstract inci- 
dent of reality, but as a concrete, guilty, personal actuality, does 
moral resistance against the same become really earnest. The 
Chinese labors quietly, busily, mechanically ; the Indian pa- 
tiently endures; the Egyptian mourns and longs for the next 
werld ; the Shemite prances and enjoys; but the Persian battles 
in manly, moral earnest. The chief error in his moral con- 
sciousness is, that he assigns evil to the god-sphere, and does 
not recognize it in his own heart. 

The ethical consciousness of the Greeks is very different from 
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that of the Persians. Though developing itself more wideiy 
than this, it seems to approach less nearly the stand-point of 
Christianity. The heathen mind could not long hold fast to 
the Persian dualism ; the Greeks seek the reconciliation of the 
world-antagonism by placing it in the past, and regard the 
present as an unbroken continuance of the world-harmony 
which was obtained at the outset of human history by the vie- 
tory of the personal Spirit over hostile nature-forces. The 
dualism of hostile antagonism is lost in a dualism of love. No 
evil god and no unspiritual nature-power opposes the ethical 
activity. Morality is not contest, but normal development of 
the essentially good and pure human being. Man, by follow- 
ing his naturally harmonious disposition, by enjoying the beau- 
tiful actuality of the world, by ennobling sensuous enjoyment 
through spiritual culture, and by unfolding equally all phases 
of his sensuous and spiritual life, attains to the harmonious 
perfection of his personality, the highest goal of ethical aspira- 
tion. The beautiful is, per se, the good. In enjoying and cre- 
ating the beautiful is man moral. The battle is not to destroy 
a world of evil, nor to realize an ethical ideal, but simply to 
develop the full heroic personality. The Greek battles for the 
sake of battling—finds in battle enjoyment, heroic sport. The 
Greek ideal is the vigorous, youthful personality ; in the god- 
world, the young Apollo ; ; in the hero world, Achilles ; until, 
at the close of Grecian ascendency, Alexander realized it in 
an historical form. But all ideality inheres in the transcend- 
ent individual. An enduring world-historical, ethical reality, 
however, the Greeks could not create. The positively perfect 
goal was lacking. Alexander’s conquering deeds looked to- 
ward, and could only glorify, his own heroic person; had to pass 
away at his death; and the Greeks became an easy prey to a 
nation which, with zealous persistence, aimed at the positive 
goal of a unified world, and held the individual in absolute 
subordination to their purpose. To the Greek the ethical idea 
is more an object of esthetical enjoyment than of moral realiza- 
tion. For the actual basis of the higher moral life, the family, 
is his ethical consciousness extremely defective ; and the idea ot 
humanity per se, he does not possess: only the Hellene, not 
the barbarian, is held for a truly moral personality. Slavery 
is the indispensable basis of a free State. 
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But to take a closer view. The earlier world-antagonism, of 
which all heathen nations have been conscious, though not 
perfectly overcome by the Greeks, is yet resolved into a sort of 
harmony, which, however, as viewed from a Christian stand- 
point, must be regarded as delusive. The consciousness of 
such an antagonism is expressed in myths concerning ancient 
struggles between spiritual deities and Titanic nature forces. 
The former remain victors, and the actual world manifests the 
reconciliation of the antagonism. Every-where, in heaven and 
earth, are nature and spirit in harmonious union. All power 
hostile to personal mind was already conquered in the pre- 
historic period, and the Titans are thrust into Tartarus. The 
basis of Grecian morality is, therefore, delight in actual exist- 
ence—love as bliss. Man is not to sacrifice his desires, but 
only to heighten and indulge them so far as they bear the 
stamp of harmony and beauty. He is not, as the Indian, to 
renounce the world, but to enjoy its inexhaustible beauty in 
peaceful satisfaction; nor as the Persian, to combat its evil- 
permeated actuality; but to pluck its joy-bringing fruits. 
Grecian morality is that of one who, without severe inner 
struggle, is complacently satisfied. 

The Hellene has, on the one hand, in his conviction of 
world-harmony a strong motive to virtue. Glad to preserve 
this harmony, he is in general kind, open, honorable, and 
shows respect for the moral personality of, as well as some de- 
gree of generosity to, his enemies; but he has in it, on the 
other hand, a tendency to superficial morality—believing that 
without any contest he possesses the good already, and that his 
natural desires are right. He is inclined to indulge himself 
even in excessive lusts if they only wear the tinge of the beau- 
tiful. The beauty of the manner excuses the sin. The wor- 
ship of Aphrodite gives to sensuality even a religious counte- 
nance. Grecian effeminacy and luxuriousness, to which the 
Spartans alone were an exception, became proverbial among 
the Romans, Also for the darker passions, hate and revenge, 
the Greek had little blame ; he took no offense at the horrid 
abuse of the heroic Hector. The most virtuous were not re- 
spected, but banished ; the flatterers were honored, the friends 
of truth hated or killed. 

Exquisite taste for the beautiful elevates the Greek to a high 
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conception of moral beauty, and the poets sketch moral ideas 
with masterly hand; but their ideals are more for esthetic 
contemplation than moral imitation. Morality becomes, 
therefore, a mere spectacle; and in no heathen nation is the 
contrast between the ideal and real life so great as in that one 
which conceived the ideal the highest. The moral require- 
ments of practical life were different from those of poetry. 
The same people who on the stage admired, and in song heard, 
with rapture, such female ideals as Penelope, Antigone, wn 
Electra, placed in actual life woman, marriage, and general 
domestic life much lower than the Chinese and the ancient 
Germans; and even accomplished concubines enjoyed, not only 
in the condemned taste of the more corrupt circles, but also in 
the moral judgment of the most cultivated, (especially after 
the time of the notorious Aspasia, who is associated in history 
with Pericles, and was also honored by Socrates,) higher regard 
than simple housewives, and became the real guides of female 
culture and the ideals of female grace. In Sparta the family 
was destroyed by express legislation, and the penal laws against 
bachelors, which soon became necessary, are but a proof of how 
popular those laws hostile to domestic life really were. Solon 
found it necessary to the well-being of the State to protect, 
with penal sanctions, the simplest natural duties of the marriage 
state-—a proof of how great already, in his day, was the general 
aversion to wedlock—a state which, though forming the basis 
of all true morality, was regarded in the brightest age of Greece 
as little better than a necessary evil. Abortion and the ex- 
posing of new-born children were a parental right which was 
not only protected by laws, but also justified by the most es- 
teemed philosophers. The depravity, not only of actual life, 
but also of the general moral consciousness, shows itself most 
unambiguously in the unnatural lusts which even philosophers 
stooped to gloss up into respectability. Paul’s dark picture 
(Rom. i) not only of Grecian morals, but also of the moral 
consciousness of the Greeks, is perfectly confirmed by actual 
history. In our modern attempt to improve Christian philoso- 
phy by “classic,” these facts ought not to be left out of sight. 
The heathen Germans one, in this respect, far above the 
Greeks. 

But high as, indeed, was developed the idea of the sacredness 
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of personality, still this sentiment was indulged only for the 
free Hellenes, who formed but a small minority of the Greek 
population. (At greatest prosperity Attica contained 400,000 
slaves, and Corinth 460,000.) Barbarians and slaves have no 
right to personal liberty. Freedom without slavery is absurd. 
The general mild treatment of slaves was more an expression 
of natural kindness and personal interest than of acknowledged 
justice. Spartan slave-murdering was an unquestioned right 
of State and citizen. Even Plato and Aristotle are unable to 
imagine a free State without the personal unfreedom of slavery. 
This “ humanitarian” race limits freedom to the possessors of 
slaves. And the higher the right and might of the free rise, so 
increases their power over their slaves. That the latter were 
only rational domestic animals was a general opinion, and ad- 
mitted by the sages. 

Though the practical opinions and actual morals of the 
Greeks are in some respects far below those of other heathen 
nations, yet is their speculative morality higher. That which 
in Christianity forms the presupposition of al! truly moral life, 
the reconciliation (at-one-ment) of contradiction and antagonism 
in the actual world, and the higher right and power of personal 
spirit over unfree nature, is by the Greeks recognized in a 
higher though distorted form than by earlier heathens. As in 
Christianity only he who, through an historical atonement, is 
made free from natural sinfulness and raised to true moral 
liberty can realize true morality, so also the Hellene lays at 
the basis of his ethics a prehistorical reconciliation of nature 
and spirit. Of course he could come to such a conception of 
the atonement of the world-antagonism only by ignoring per. 
sonal guilt for it, by placing its reconciliation in the pre-his 
toric ages among the gods, and by regarding man as now en 
joying thie Ww orld. harmony, and as having nothing more to do 
with the ancient antagonism, but esthetically to reproduce it in 
art and poetry an battles on Olympic plains, and 
in Promethean ea Still the basal thought in this is im- 
portant; that only man, as made free and placed in harmony 
with the universe, is vapable of true morality. That the carry- 
ing out of this thought is very defective ; that the Greek, 
through his fables and tragedies, does not rise to true morgl 
earnestness, is a mere result of his heathen surroundings. And 
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even in the fact that to the Hellene morality seems so easy, 
there is a presentiment of the true thought, that to the morally- 
emancipated the moral law appears no longer as a yoke, a bur- 
den, but rather as the immediate, unconstrained, bliss-inspired, 
normal life of the sanctified man. To no other heathen nation 
is morality so easy a task as to the Hellenes. The Greek 
recognizes for the moral subject no absolutely binding objective 
law; even the moralizing philosophers confine themselves, in 
sharp contrast to the Chinese, Indians, and Persians, almost 
exclusively to the mere generalities, seldom giving minute 
precepts. Free man bears the law in himself, and bows to 
none that is external. And this is but a heathen distortion of 
the per se true thought, that for the spiritually-regenerated the 
law of God is written in the heart; that his yoke is easy and 
his burden light. If Chinese and Persian ethics remind us of 
Jewish, so do Grecian of Christian. That among the Greeks 
the resembling phase rested on a false basis, and in application 
wrought pervertingly, leading to frivolity, and in some re- 
spects to a lower morality than that of the Orientals, proves not 
the perversity of the theory, but the perversity of the natural 
man, who turns the truth which he possesses to the service of 
sin, and thus confirms the declaration that only whom the Son 
makes free is “free indeed.” He who is spiritually unfree 
while imagining himself free, is in greater danger than he who, 
being unfree, knows himself such. The Greek is more respon- 
sible and more guilty than other heathens, for he has a higher 
knowledge, and the Apostle’s condemnation of the heathen 
(Rom. i) strikes the Greek more severely than others. 

VII. It was through Socrates that the moral consciousness 
of the Greeks first approached a philosophical form. Before 
him we find little but isolated practical maxims. Socrates, 
speculating less on ontology than on “the good,” not only bases 
the ethical on philosophical knowledge, but finds therein its 
essence and perfection. Knowing is the highest virtue, and 
out of it flow immediately and necessarily all others, A con- 
tradiction between knowing and willing is inconceivable. 
Ethies realizes itself practically in the subordination of irra- 
tional desires to rational knowledge, especially in obedience to 
civil law. Without consciousness of the might of evil in nat- 
ural man, Socrates finds the moral, mainly, only in a common- 
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sense calculation of external fitness. His significance for ethics 
lies in his having indicated rational knowledge as the fountain 
of the ethical and objective, though imperfectly defined, good, 
as the goal of rational life. 

More definitely. The Greeks speculated very early concern 
ing the moral, and the most ancient sages were chiefly moral 
ists ; but it was long before the isolated practical maxims were 
reduced to systems. Philosophy proper was purely specula- 
tive, and the moral views of the philosophers were but loosely 
connected with their systems. 

Socrates, it is said, first brought philosophy from heaven to 
the earth. With him it becomes essentially moral. Even as 
to God, it is the moral rather than the ontological that interests 
him. To know the good is for him the essence of philosophy. 
But as ethics is derived exclusively from philosophy, so in it 
the element of knowledge overbalances that of emotion. With 
Socrates ethics is coldly rational, and has not, as in Christian- 
ity, an historical basis, but is @ priorz discoverable. Man is by 
nature totally good, and has in his freedom a decided natural 
tendency to the good, as in his reason he has a natural thirst 
for truth. Evil does not spring from a bad will, but solely 
from error. The judgment may err, and the consequent act is 
evil; and it is absolutely impossible that man should not will 
that which he recognizes as good. If, therefore, men are only 
led to a knowledge of the good, they will surely act virtuously. 
The motive to morality is not love, but knowledge. To in- 
struct is to render better. The philosopher is the virtuous—he 
only can practice true virtue. The ignorant is also unmoral. 
“ Know thyself” is the presupposition of all morality; not, 
however, in the sense of knowing the evil nature of the natural 
heart, but in the sense of knowing the mind in its logical proc- 
esses. In his dialogues Socrates does not aim to show men 
their moral guilt, but to convince them how little they know. 
His ethics is a one-sided knowledge. There is really only the 
one virtue of wisdom, that is, knowledge, other virtues being — 
only forms of this one. 

The chief practical outgoing of wisdom is self-mastery, sub- 
ordination of passions and feelings to knowledge. Man must 
in all cases walk by the light of knowledge, preserve self-con- 
sistency, and not yield to his instincts. And as knowledge 


is 
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cannot be stolen, and as changes of feeling are subordinate to 
it, so has man, in its fixedness, also happiness ; the sage is nec- 
essarily happy within himself. Herein is the freedom of the 
wise. Knowledge, virtue, and happiness are essentially but 
different sides of the same thing. In thus identifying the 
good with knowledge Socrates rescues it from the arbitrariness 
of the individual, as truth is objective, and not in his control. 
The good is, therefore, independent of the individual, and all 
rational men must recognize it. The ethical idea has, there- 
fore, obtained a universal positive meaning, and Socrates recog- 
nizes its objective validity in ascribing true wisdom to God 
alone. 

These general thoughts of Socrates form the basis of the sys- 
tems that follow him. He does not develop them. When he 
aims to give them a more specific meaning it is by adverting 
to civil law, in obeying which man becomes moral. His mo- 
rality is, therefore, only Greek civic virtue—has no higher ideal 
prototype. Obedience to civil law is the sum of all duties. 
“ Just” is synonymous with “legal.” To do good to friends 
and evil to enemies is a moral requirement, though it is better 
to suffer wrong than to commit it. Injury inflicted on enemies 
is not injustice, but righteous retaliation. 

The general spirit of Socrates is a dry, prosaic utilitarianism. 
His moral views, except as developed by Plato, lack ideal in- 
spiration. In his own life he rises not above ordinary Greek 
morality, and it is only our modern deistical charlatanism that 
could have placed Socrates, as a moral ideal, by the side of 
Christ. 

In Plato’s Symposion Socrates rivals all others in drinking, 
and outquaffs, without getting intoxicated, the whole company, 
and yet is this Platonic Socrates considerably idealized. In 
Xenophon (Mem. iii, 11) he goes with a friend to a public 
woman and teaches her the art of fascinating men. The effort 
to justify this is by no means successful. If in such a case 
Socrates thinks of nothing better than indulging in logical 
gymnastics his moral judgment of the thing is evident enough. 
His bearing otherwise to Grecian licentiousness (Mem. i, 3, 14, 
15) manifests deep obscurity of moral consciousness even in the 
philosopher. Of moral and domestic love has Socrates, so far 
as we know, scarcely a dream. When, after his condemnation 
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to death, his wife with her child comes to his prison to take 
leave of him, Socrates merely remarks dryly to his friends, 
“Let some one take the woman back to her home.” She is 
led out by a slave, and in his last long farewell to life he does 
not find place for a single word for wife or children. 

VIII. From Socrates went forth several schools whose dif- 
ferences were mainly ethical. The Cynics (Antisthenes) give, 
in its practical application, a one-sided prominence to the Soe- 
rates’ doctrine of the ethical significance of knowledge. 
Knowledge creates the good immediately; virtue, resting ex- 
clusively on knowledge, is man’s highest goal. Its chief trait 
is battling against irrational desires; freedom from desire 
is highest virtue. Opposed to these the Cyrenaics (Aristippos) 
emphasize the other side of the wigdom-life, happiness. Hap- 
piness is the highest good—the goal of morality. Virtue is but 
a means to this end. But happiness consists in the feeling of 
pleasure—enjoyment. Enjoyment is, therefore, the goal of 
morality. By it man becomes free, for it puts to rest his dis- 
quieting desires. 

More specifically. Both of these schools seek an objective 
basis for morality ; but in fact both are thoroughly subjective, 
the Cynic beginning with subjective knowledge and the thereby- 
determined will, and the Cyrenaics with feeling. Both are 
one-sidedly Socratic. If knowledge, virtue, happiness are 
essentially identical, then it is indifferent whether we say virtue 
consists in unconditional obedience to knowledge, or in seeking 
after happiness. The Cynic is, therefore, consistent when he 
says, I need only follow knowledge, indifferent as to pleasure 
or pain, for true happiness must spring from virtue, and what- 
ever feeling may contradict this is to be despised as illusory. 
The Oyrenaic is also consistent when he says, I need only fol- 
low my pleasurable feelings, indifferent as to philosophical 
knowledge, for stnce happiness must spring from virtue, I have, 
in my sensation of pleasure, the certainty that I practice virtue 
-—that I comprehend the good rightly. 
~ According to the Cynics there is for the good no other dis- 
tinguishing trait than knowledge. A knowledge of the good, 
and a therewith-accordant conduct, are the only things worth 
knowing. Only the good in this sense is beautiful, and only 
the bad is ugly. Whatever else may seem pleasant for the 
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senses or feelings is perfectly worthless. True freedom is per- 
fect indifference to every thing exterior to the mind itself. 
All evil is error—arises from false impressions and conceptions, 
but not from the heart. By virtue of his knowledge the sage 
is free from all sin. . 

In this system the independence of the individual mind is 
pushed to an absurd extreme, both in its disdainful indifference 
to all objective reality, and in its presumptuous reliance on its 
own very imperfect subjective knowledge. It leads to com- 
plete contempt of the world, and of social and civic customs. 
Whatever of half truth Cynicism may have, its practical appli- 
cation leads almost necessarily to mere caricatures of humanity— 
to a Diogenes. The school, as a whole, gives free scope to the 
pride of easily-contented self-righteous ones. 

The Cyrenaics go to the other extreme. A happiness that is 
not felt as pleasure is none at all. If virtue makes happy it 
must be through the feelings. Whatever is truly good evinces 
itself as such through the feelings; and conversely, whatever 
excites pleasure must be good, otherwise there would be a 
happiness that did not spring from virtue. Between manifold 
pleasures there is no essential moral difference, and the pleas- 
ure-sensation is a perfect guide in the sphere of morals, The 
chief object of practical wisdom is, therefore, to procure the 
greatest amount of pleasure. Reflection must do this work. 
By reflection, for example, I find that temperance is a virtue, 
_ for intemperance produces pain, True wisdom consists, there- 
fore, in finding the just limits of each pleasure, but not in a 
knowledge of general principles. Each pleasure has a different 
measure, and this can be discovered by experience alone. This 
brings us down to Plato. 





6 
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Arr, IIL—SAUL’S INTERVIEW WITH THE WITCH OF 
ENDOR, 
I SAMUEL XXVIII, 3-20. 


THE practice of witchcraft and necromancy is of ancient 
origin. We trace it back through the mists of antiquity 
as far as to the patriarchal age, and even then its beginning 
reaches on into a remoter past. But whatever its origin, and 
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whatever the real nature of its mysteries, it is every-where 
treated with sternest denunciation by the law of God. “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Exod. xxii, 18. “ Regard 
not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards, 
to be defiled by them.” Lev. xix, 31. “ There shall not be 
found among you any one that maketh his son or his daughter 
to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer 
of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.* 
For all that do these things are an abomination unto the 
Lord, and because of these abominations the Lord thy God doth 
drive them out from before thee.” Deut. xviii, 10-12. In this 
last passage a necromancer is distinguished from a consulter 
with familiar spirits, but one person might practice many 
forms of witchcraft, so that a consulter with familiar spirits 
might also be a necromancer. Accordingly we find the Witch 
of Endor pretending to hold intercourse with the dead » though 
she is called a woman that had a familiar spirit. The primary 
sense of the Hebrew word (a4) translated familiar spirit is a 
skin-bottle, and is so rendered in Job xxxii, 19. The Septu- 
agint renders it by eyyaorpiuvdoc, a ventriloquist, in reference, 
perhaps, to the manner in which persons of this craft uttered 
their responses. Hence Fiirst defines the word as “the 
hollow belly of conjurers, in which the conjuring spirit resides, 
and speaks hollow, as if out of the earth.” 

Saul’s interview with the Witch of Endor has ever been 
regarded as a subject beset with peculiar difficulties. Justin 
Martyr and Origen held that, by the incantations of the Witch 
the spirit of Samuel actually appeared and conversed with 
Saul. Modern Spiritism has also affirmed that the Witch was 
a medium through whom the King of Israel received commu- 
nications from the Prophet’s spirit. But the majority of the 
older expositors, and some few moderns, believing it absurd 
to suppose that a holy prophet could be made to rise from the 
dead by the ministry of witchcraft, regard the supposed appa- 
rition as Satan peneseeing Semesk, * Tt was not till the seven- 
teenth century,” says Keil, “that the opinion was expressed 
that the apparition of Samuel was merely a delusion produced 


* For a thorough etymological discussion of these terms, see Kitto’s new Biblical 
Cyclopedia, or M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia; article, Divination. 
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by the Witch, without any real background at all. After 
Reginald Scotus and Balthazar Bekker had given expres- 
sion to this opinion, it was more fully elaborated by Antonius 
Van Dale, (1683;) and in the so-called age of enlightenment 
this was the prevailing opinion, so that Thenius still regards 
it as an established fact, not only that the woman was an im- 
postor, but that the historian himself regarded the whole thing 
as an imposture.” The prevailing opinion of modern divines 
is, that not by the magic arts of the Witch, but contrary to 
her expectations, and by the express permission and command 
of God, the Prophet Samuel actually appeared and spoke to 
Saul. 

On the moral character of witchcraft there can be no con- 
troversy. It has ever been associated with venality and fraud, 
and bears the condemnation of God’s holy law. We are 
driven, therefore, to adopt one of two conclusions. The 
mysteries of divination are certain psychological phenomena 
not yet fully explained by thorough scientific investigation, 
but of which Satan has taken advantage to deceive and lead 
captive the souls of men; or else, they are wrought by the 
immediate supernatural agency of Satan and his angels. This 
latter alternative we are slow to accept. We gather from the 
Holy Scriptures that the evil spirit is so limited to a certain 
definite sphere of operation that he is never allowed to use 
supernatural power to mislead where there is only human 
capacity to resist. Much more plausible, therefore, is the 
supposition that the marvelous feats of magic and witchcraft 
have a physiological and psychological basis in the human 
constitution. 

Careful and continued investigations in Clatrvoyance have, 
within the last century, shed much light on the mysteries of 
magic. We know that men have charmed serpents and ser- 
pents have charmed men. Why, then, should we doubt that 
man can charm man? We cannot doubt it, for the thing has 
often been done, and it has been shown beyond successful con- 
tradiction that, in accordance with certain laws of our being, 
one person can so fascinate another, and place himself in such 
electrical rapport with his soul, as to become sensible of what 
he feels or imagines. This power, however, exists in different 
degrees. Some persons it seems impossible to mesmerize at 
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all, or at most only by long-continued efforts on the part of 
the operator ; others are highly susceptible to mesmeric opera- 
tions, and are easily thrown into a clairvoyant state. Others, 
again, have the rare power of spontaneously inducing upon 
themselves the clairvoyant state, and then seem to revel at 
pleasure amid the things that belong to the spiritual world. 
In this state some, with their eyes closed and bandaged, will 
accurately describe persons and places that are far away, 
and that could have been known to them at the time only 
by some inner sight. Now by coming in direct sensational 
contact with the soul of another, the superior clairvoyant 
becomes cognizant of the emotions that are agitating 
there. By the power of an inner vision he sees in that 
soul the images and impressions that are deeply wrought 
on the imagination and memory. 

The limits and design of this dissertation preclude any 
attempt at a physiological and psychological explanation of 
clairvoyance.* But the facts by which the above statements 
may be sustained are all but innumerable, and will not be 
questidned by those who have given the subject a proper 
examination. These facts cannot be without cause, and there 
must be some clew to the mystery that surrounds them. We 
believe that the only successful way to refute and put to 
silence the pretensions of witchcraft is, not by denying her well- 
authenticated facts, and in the spirit of Popish bigotry perse- 
cuting all attempts at their scientific investigation, but by 
showing that all her lying wonders in the past are traceable 
to a foul and unholy use of powers peculiar to certain consti- 
tutions, but which were not at the time understood. It fell 
not within the province of divine revelation to communicate 
scientific instruction on this or any other subject, and therefore 
we are not to look to the Bible for an exposition of any prob- 
lem in nature which it is the proper province of science to 
explain. But between the revelations of the Bible and of 


+ * Those who wish to examine this subject should not fail to consult Dods’ Lee- 
tures on “Electrical Psychology,” and on the “ Philosophy of Mesmerism.” Also, 
“Psychology: or, the Science of the Soul consicered Physiologically and Philo- 
sophically,” by Dr. Haddock. See also “ Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charm- 
ing,” by John B. Newman, M. D.; and Delitzsch’s “Biblical Psychology,” 
Part IV, sections 12 and 17. 
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science there can be no real antagonism, for they are both 
offspring of the everlasting Father. 

We understand that the Witch of Endor was a clairvoyant 
of extraordinary power; that she could spontaneously’ place 
herself in sensational intercourse with the souls of those who 
came to inquire of her; and that with this power she united 
the practice of lying and deceit as she found occasion to serve 
her own dark purposes. We hope to show by fair and worthy 
criticism, that, upon this hypothesis, the narrative before us is 
capable of a happy and consistent explanation; and at the 
proper places in the course of the discussion, we shall urge 
what we regard as insuperable objections to the commonly 
received interpretation, which assumes an actual appearance 
of Samuel. 

A preliminary question, worthy of a passing notice, is, 
How did the writer of this book of Samuel become acquainted 
with the facts which he has here recorded? There are two 
supposable ways. He could have received his information by 
immediate revelation from the Holy Spirit, or from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. There are things recorded in the holy 
Scriptures which could have been learned only by direct reve- 
lation from Heaven; but where the things recorded are of 
such a nature as not to need a miraculous revelation to 
communicate them, we have no sufficient reason to believe 
that such a revelation was given. We therefore conclude 
that our author received his information originally from the 
two men (verse 8) who accompanied Saul to Endor, and were 
undoubtedly eye and ear witnesses of all that happened to 
him there. 

The sacred writer introduces the narrative by reminding his 
readers of a fact already recorded in the previous history, that 
Samuel was dead and buried. He also informs us of an act of 
Saul’s reign not recorded elsewhere, by which all persons ad- 
dicted to the divining art had been driven out of the land of 
Israel. This had — done in accordance with the law, (Exod. 
xxii, 18; Lev. xx, 27,) and perhaps by the advice of the Prophet 
Samuel at an carly period of Saul’s reign. The deadly perse- 
cution had caused all witches that could escape to flee from -the 
land, or else hide themselves in dark places of the wilderness. 
One female necromancer had concealed herself in the caverns 
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at Endor,* and her dark retreat was known to some of Saul’s 
servants. 

In order to appreciate the wretched and abandoned state of 
Saul at the time of his intercourse with the woman at Endor, 
we should glance back for a moment over the misfortunes 
which befell him after his first transgression at Gilgal. Chap. 
xiii. At that time the Prophet announced to him that his 
kingdom should not be established in his posterity, but be 
given to one who had a better heart than he. And yet in 
the war with Amalek another fair trial was given him, and 
4gain he showed himself stubborn and rebellious. Chap. xv. 
Then Samuel uttered against him the final oracles of judgment: 
“Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he also 
hath rejected thee from being king.” And as the venerable 
Prophet turned to leave him, Saul, seized by sudden fear and 
trembling, violently grasped the skirt of his mantle, and it rent in 
his hands. Using the imagery thus afforded, Samuel immediately 
said to Saul, “ The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from 
thee this day, and hath given it toa neighbor of thine that is 
better than thou.” This was the last interview with Saul that 
Samuel ever had; (verse 35;) for though Saul afterward came 
into Samuel’s presence at Ramah, (chap. xix, 24,) and prophe- 
sied + before him, they had no intergourse with each other. 

From the time of Samuel’s last interview with him the Spirit 
of the Lord departed from Saul. Chap. xvi, 14. The divine 
influences of which he had been made a partaker at the be- 
ginning of his career, (see chap. x, 10; xi, 6,) were withdrawn 
from him, and God no longer inspired him to noble enterprises. 
Then “ an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.” A demon, 
sent by command of the Almighty, like those so often mention- 
ed in the New Testament, entered into him, and took posses- 


* Endor, the modern Aindur, lay about seven miles northeast of Shunem, where 
the Philistine army encamped, so that to reach it from the heights of Gilboa Saul 
and his two men must have partly compassed the enemy’s camp. The modern 
village is overhung by a declivity which is full of caverns. See Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” vol. ii, p. 161. 

+ Saul’s prophesying at Ramah was probably an ecstatic utterance of blessings 
upon David. He was seized by an unseen, irresistible power, which caused him 
to fall down, and, Balaam-like, predict his neighbor’s royal destiny, though in his 
heart at other times he would gladly have cursed him. Compare his words at a 
later time, chap. xxiv, 20; xxvi, 25. 

Fovurtrn Series, Vor. X XI.—34 
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sion of his soul. But while he thus became possessed by a 
supernatural evil power, it is very likely that a mental disease, 
bordering on insanity, was the substratum on which the evil spirit 
worked. After Samuel’s last words of judgment the King could 
not be happy in his kingdom. The more he thought upon his 
doom the more it harrowed up his soul. It was, perhaps, his 
highest ambition to be the father of a race of kings, and to 
have this hope suddenly dashed from him was to have dark- 
ness settle over’ all his life. ‘The Hebrew mind,” says Kitto, 
“so linked itself to the future by the contemplation of poster- 
ity, that it is scarcely possible to us, with our looser attachment 
to the time beyond ourselves, to apprehend in all its intensity 
the deep distress of mind with which any Hebrew, and 
much more a king, regarded the prospect that there would be 


” 


‘No son of his succeeding. 


Saul’s future thus became full of ghostly images, and when, 
disengaged at times from the excitements of war and the cares 
of government, he sat down to think over his darkened for- 
tunes, his mind and heart, forsaken -of all divine influences 
from Jehovah, became an easy prey to foul suspicions and 
gloomy fears—a most inviting state for demoniacal possession. 
The evil spirit, entering and reveling amid these mental dis- 
orders, carried him at times to the wildest height of madness 
and derangement. 

We need not linger to trace onward the successive misfor- 
tunes of the unhappy Saul. They thoroughly convinced him 
that his own reign must soon terminate, and he knew that 
David would succeed him. Chap. xxiv, 20; xxv, 25; compare 
also xxiii, 17. When now he saw the mighty host of the 
Philistines assemble and encamp at Shunem, armed and equipped 
for a most desperate battle, there fastened upon his soul 
the dark presentiment that his end was nigh. Fearful indeed 
must have been his emotions as the darkness of that last night 
gathered around him on the heights ef Gilboa. All the dark 
past comes up before him, and the last solemn words of the 
departed Samuel seem to ring again upon his ear. Again 
in memory he stands at Gilgal, and again the image of the aged 
Samuel, wrapped in his mantle, rises up before him. What 
shall he do to relieve his burdened spirit? His physical 
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strength is departing from him, for all day and all night thus 
far he has taken no nourishment. He calls around him the 
most distinguished of Samuel’s school of prophets, but they can 
give no comfort, for neither by vision nor by dream (Num. 
xii, 6) has Jehovah given them any message for Saul. One 
more resort for him is to inquire by the urim on the ephod of 
the high priest, a priest whom he had probably himself appointed 
in the room of the slaughtered Ahimelech. Chap. xxii, 18. But 
how could he expect an answer from that source when the blood 
of eighty-five priests was on his soul? To him all holy oracles 
are dumb, and he realizes the awful truth that he is God-for- 
saken. “I am sore distressed,” he cries. “The Philistines 
make war against me, and God is departed from me, and answer- 
eth me no more.” Whatever dim and visionary hopes he may 
have cherished hitherto, all now are crushed, and the foul spirit 
that had formerly been driven from him by the magic power 
of David’s harp again hovers about him and fills his imagina- 
tion with ghostly specters. What shallhe do? With fell pur- 
pose, and that impulsive rashness which was ever his easily-beset- 
ting sin, he resolves to take counsel of one who pretends to hold 
communion with the dead. Swept down by the raging cata- 
ract of accumulating woes, he still, like a drowning man, grasps 
at a straw. Surely no necromancer ever wished for a better 
subject to impose upon than was Saul when he approached the 
Witch of Endor. f 

Saul so carefully disguised himself that the woman did not 
recognize him when he came into her presence. Nothing 
could have been further from her thoughts than that the King 
of Israel, at that dark hour of midnight, and when the Philis- 
tine army lay between his camp and Endor, was presenting 
himself to inquire of her. The King made known his errand 
in language such as one who inquired of a necromancer would 
nattirally use: “ Divine unto me by the familiar spirit, and 
bring me up whom I shall name unto thee.” Her suspicions 
were at once aroused, and she charged him with laying a 
snare for her life. But Saul sware unto her by Jehovah that 
no harm should befall her; and when she asked him whom he 
would consult, he said, “‘ Bring me up Samuel.” What magic 
arts or incantations she proceeded to make use of we are not 
told; but the next utterance we have from her is one of excite- 
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ment and alarm: “Why hast thou deceived me? for thou art 
Saul.” 

How did the woman learn so soon that her guest was 
Saul? To this question the advocates of the common interpre- 
tation have failed to give any satisfactory answer. Some say 
that she inferred it from the venerable appearance of Samuel. 
But how could this be? There is no evidence that she had ever 
seen Samuel before; and even if she had, we fail to see how his 
mere appearance on this occasion could have convinced the 
Witch that it was Saul who inquired of her. Others say that 
she learned it from something that Samuel said. But as yet 
Samuel had not spoken. Rabbi Abrabanel supposes that when 
Samuel appeared he reverently bowed to Saul, from which the 
woman inferred that her consulter could be no less a person 
than the King of Israel. This supposition, however, is too 
absurd to need any refutation. But understand that the 
woman was a Clairvoyant, and the answer to this question be- 
comes easy and simple. This is acknowledged by Keil, the 
recent commentator, though in his exposition of the passage 
he teaches that Samuel actually appeared. He says, “ Her 
recognition of Saul when Samuel appeared may be easily ex- 
plained if we assume that the woman had fallen into a state of 
clairvoyance, in which she recognized persons who, like Saul 
in his disguise, were unknown to her by face.” 

But the writer says, ‘The woman saw Samuel.” Yes, we reply ; 
the clairvoyant of real power (and our interpretation assumes 
that the woman of Endor was such) can place herself in such 
electrical or serisational rapport with another’s soul as to 
become cognizant of what is imaged there, and in this way 
the woman of Endor not only learned who her distinguished 
consulter was, but she saw prominent among the images that 
were pictured on his excited imagination the venerable form 
of the mantled Samuel. She saw him just as he appeared to 
Saul the last time, and just as his stern and threatening form 
had haunted that monarch’s soul for many years. 

The mass of interpreters have strangely assumed that the 
woman’s alarm and outcry must have been caused by the sud- 
den and unexpected appearance of Samuel. She saw Samuel, 
indeed, and the manner in which she saw him in Saul’s excited 
soul was one means of her recognizing Saul. But her own 
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words most clearly show that her alarni was not at the sight 
of Samuel, but at finding that the very monarch of Israel had 
himself detected her in her sorceries. We understand that 
the alarm of the woman was so great at her recognizing Saul 
that she came out of her clairvoyant state. What she had now 
seen in that one vision of Saul’s soul was a sufficient basis for 
her to devise and utter the responses which follow, and which 
pretend to come from Samuel. 

The King was convinced that she had seen some marvelous 
sight, and after quieting her fears, he asked her what she saw. 
She replied, ‘I saw gods ascending out of the earth.” The 
word nvdx, gods, is somewhat indefinite, and by it she may 
have meant one thing and he have understood another. But did 
she see gods? We must remember that these words are the 
sayings of a witch, and she alone, not the writer of them, 
nor the interpreter, is responsible for their truth. Whether 
true or false, we regard them as a part of the devices by which 
she sought to terrify and impose upon Saul and his servants. 
But we have every reason to believe that at the moment she 
became clairvoyant Saul’s soul was full of ghostly fears. 
Dark specters haunted his imagination, and he expected every 
moment to see some strange apparition start up in horrid 
reality before him. As she looks in upon this disordered state 
of his soul, and sees these ghostly pictures pass like so many 
shadows, over his wild imagination, she aptly describes the 
sight as that of gods coming up out of the earth. 

Then Saul asked, ‘“ What is his form?” He uses the sin- 
gular in, his form, though the Witch had spoken in the 
plural, ef gods. She probably alluded to the ghostly specters 
which she saw in his imagination, of which the image of 
Samuel was the most prominent; but he, expecting to 
see the dead Samuel arise, or hear him speak, conceived in 
his soul the image of that Prophet as he last appeared to 
him. The clairvoyant having seen that form altogether prom- 
inent in his imagination proceeds to describe the god. “ An 
old man cometh up, and he is covered with a mantle.” The King 
could not conceive of Samuel except in connection with that 
mantle whose skirt he laid hold of and rent when the Prophet 
uttered against him the last bitter oracle of judgment. 1Sam. 
xv, 27. 
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“ And Saul perceived that it was Samuel.” Observe, it is 
not said that Saul saw Samuel. He formed his opinion entirely 
from the woman’s words. She described the form of Samuel 
exactly as he appeared at Gilgal—an old man wearing a man- 
tle—and from this description, not from actual sight, he knew 
(937, Sept. éyvw, Vulg. intelleait) that it was Samuel. So 
overpowering was the impression thus made upon his mind, 
and so awe-struck was he with the thought of the Prophet’s 
presence, that “he stooped with his face to the ground and 
bowed himself.” 

“And Samuel said to Saul.” Did, then, Samuel actually 
speak? We understand that as the Witch did all the seeing 
for Saul, so also she did all the speaking to him. She was the 
medium both of sight and sound. The Septuagint version 
calls her a ventriloquist, and she may have caused her voice 
to sound from some dark corner, so that Saul and his servants 
believed it to be the voice of Samuel. But it is not necessary 
to suppose this. Saul unquestionably believed that the woman 
was holding intercourse with the real Samuel, and reporting 
to him what Samuel said. And so any one, who sought unto 
the dead in this way, though he saw and heard the necro- 
mancer utter the communication with her own lips, if he be- 
lieved that it came from the person sought would naturally 
speak of it in this way. So when Saul’s servants afterward 
reported this interview they would naturally say, “Samuel 
said to Saul;” not “the woman said to Saul;” for they un- 
doubtedly believed that the communication came from Samuel. 

It should here be observed how perfectly non-committa] the 
sacred historian is in recording this mysterious transaction. 
He records the whole matter precisely as it was reported to 
him by the two eye-witnesses, and these witnesses reported it 
precisely as it appeared to them. We believe that Saul’s 
servants were imposed upon and deceived. They believed 
that Samuel had spoken to their King; but the sacred writer 
expresses no opinion in the case. He may have believed their 
report as they did, but he does not say so. And in this respect 
the sacred writers are all in striking harmony. They never 
commit themselves to any explanation of the mysteries which 
they record. They represent the magicians of Egypt as work- 
ing miracles in opposition to Moses, but they make no attempt 
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to indicate or explain the nature of those miracles. Nor need 
we suppose that they themselves had any settled opinions in 
the case. They recorded many things which they did not 
understand, and though they may have inquired and searched 
diligently into their nature, the Holy Spirit has signally pre- 
served them from expressing their own conclusions. 

Thus far, then, we find no evidence that Samuel actually 
appeared. The words “Samuel said to Saul” necessarily 
imply at most only that Saul and his two servants believed 
and, reported that Samuel had actually spoken. Who can 
show that the words must necessarily mean more? The nar- 
rative also very clearly teaches that Saul himself saw nothing, 
He believed from the woman’s representation of her vision 
that Samuel was there, but he saw him not. We have also 
observed that the woman’s alarm was caused by her recog- 
nition of Saul, not by the appearance of Samuel. But while 
we find no evidence of an actual appearance of Samuel, there 
are several considerations which convince us that that holy 
Prophet had no personal connection at all with this affair at 
Endor. First, the manner of his appearance. He is repre- 
sented as an old man, coming up out of the earth, and covered 
with a mantle. If now he really came from Paradise, it is 
passing strange that he should have appeared in this way. 
Can we well believe that a sainted prophet would return from 
the world of glory, bearing the marks of decrepitude and age, 
and wearing again the cast-off garments of his mortality ? 
And is it not more natural to suppose that he would have 
appeared, not as coming up out of the earth, but as coming 
down from above? Another more weighty consideration is 
the tvmé and occasion of his appearance—after Jehovah had 
refused to answer Saul by urim and by prophets, and appar- 
ently through the medium of a witch! It has often been said 
that Samuel appeared at the command of God, and not by 
any instrumentality of the Witch, but this statement is utterly 
destitute of support from the narrative. The woman herself 
confessed that her alarm was at recognizing Saul, not at seeing 
Samuel. We have also noticed that she did all the seeing. 
She saw the gods ascending; she saw the cld man with the 
mantle ; and it was only after she told her vision that Saul /new 
(not saw) that it was Samuel. Therefore, they who affirm that 
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Samuel appeared to Saul, or that he came contrary to the 
woman’s expectations, and not by her sorcery, have the whole 
narrative against them. Consider then the utter absurdity of 
maintaining that, after the law had uttered its heaviest execra- 
tions against all forms of witchcraft, and after Jehovah had 
refused to answer Saul by urim, by prophets, and by dreams, 
the Holy One then sent Samuel from heaven to answer him 
through the agency of a miserable witch ! 

Still another consideration at war with the supposition that 
Samuel actually appeared and spoke on this occasion, is sthe 
nature of the communication itself which pretends to come 
from him. A careful examination of his words will show that 
he uttered nothing worth calling a saint from heaven to tell, 
nothing which the woman might not, under the circumstances, 
and having the excited soul of Saul unvailed to her inner 
sense, have most naturally devised to awe and terrify the 
King, and perfect upon him her imposition. Let us examine 
the language. 

The first utterance is unworthy of a holy prophet sent on a 
mission of God from the land of the blest: “* Why hast thou 
disquieted me to bring me up?” The Hiphil of the verb 1, 
in every place where it occurs,* signifies to disturb, disquiet, 
or alarm. In Job xii, 6, itis rendered provoke. The common 
interpretation affirms that Samuel rose from the dead by spe- 
cial permission and express command of God. How, then, 
could the Prophet truthfully say that Saul had disturbed him ? 
Can it be aught but a pleasure for any of the saints in light to 
obey Jehovah’s orders? Or if the order be supposed to involve 
a painful duty, would it not be rebellion for the servant to 
complain? How absurd, in the light of Christian truth, to 
imagine the sainted Samuel coming at the command of God 
from the world of spirits, and angrily complaining to Saul that 
he had disquieted him! Surely the question savors more of 
the theology of heathenism than of Holy Scripture, and is 
explicable only when regarded as a device of the witch to awe 
and subject to her own will the soul of Saul. 

We pass to the next utterance: “ Wherefore dost thou ask 
of me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and is become 
thine enemy?” It required no prophet to rise from the dead 

* Job ix, 6; xii, 6; Is. xiii, 13; xiv, 16; xxiii, 11; Jer. 1, 34. 
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to suggest this question co the God-forsaken King; and if we 
regard it as any thing more than another device of the woman 
to increase Saul’s terror, we involve ourselves in the absurdity, 
already presented above, of supposing that after Jehovah had 
in his law condemned all seeking unto necromancers, and after 
he had refused to answer the King by urim and by prophets, he 
nevertheless disturbed a holy prophet from his rest in heaven, 
and suffered him to rise from the dead apparently as if forced 
up against his will by the arts of witchcratt! 

If, now, the reader will turn to chapter xv, which contains the 
account of Samuel’s last interview with Saul, he will find that 
the following words are in substance a repetition of verses 18, 
26, and 28 of that chapter: “ The Lord hath done for himself* 
as he spake by me; for the Lord hath rent the kingdom out of 
thine hand, and given it to thy neighbor, even to David; be- 
cause thou obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, nor executedst 
his fierce wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord done 
this thing unto thee this day.” Now we submit whether any 
expositor has ever shown or can show a worthy reason for Sam- 
uel’s coming from Abraham’s bosom to repeat these words to 
Saul, who already had them deeply imprinted on his memory. 
If Lazarus could not revisit the world to warn the living of 
their danger because they had Moses and the Prophets, (Luke 
xvi, 31,) still less can we suppose that a sainted prophet would 
be permitted to return and repeat to an incorrigible trans- 
gressor the very oracles of his earthly ministry. 

Next follows the only utterance of all this pretended com- 
munication of Samuel that seems to indicate superhuman 
knowledge: “ The Lord will also deliver Israel with thee into 
the hand of the Philistines, and to-morrow shalt thou and thy 
sons be with me; the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel 
into the hand of the Philistines.” If there is any thing in the 
entire passage that looks like a communication from a super- 
natural source itis here. But where, in this prediction, is there 
involved any conceivable object of sufficient importance to 
Saul or to any one else to call Samuel from the spirit-world to 
tell? Dr. Clarke says that “Samuel did actually appear to 


* Thus the margin properly renders 4%, to him ; that is, for the accomplishment 
of his own purposes. The Septuagint and Vulgate have thought to correct the 
text by reading 7D; aot; tibi; to thee ° 
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Saul; and that he was sent by the especial mercy of God to 
warn this infatuated king of his approaching death, that he 
might have an opportunity to make his peace with his Maker.” 
But there is no shadow of evidence that Samuel actually ap- 
peared to Saul at all; and if such an unusual effort had been 
made by the mercy of God to secure Saul’s conversion before 
his death, is it not passing strange that no intimation either of 
its success or failure is anywhere given us in the word of 
God? ‘Then we may observe that the words “thou and thy 
sons shall be with me” are somewhat open to suspicion. It 
is usually understood that the words with me refer to the 
state of the dead generally, and were spoken in accordance 
with the ideas of that age; but we submit whether a 
holy prophet, fresh from Paradise, who must ‘have known 
that in that world there was a great and impassable gulf 
between the righteous and the wicked, (Luke xvi, 26,) would 
have expressed himself in this way. If Saul died in his sins, 
as we have every reason to suppose, how was he, a vile trans- 
gressor, to become at once associated with the sainted 
prophet? Jesus said to the dying thief, “To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise;” but we have evidence of the thiet’s 
repentance and conversion, none whatever of Saul’s. In 
1 Chronicles x, 13, we read, “Saul died for his transgres- 
sion... and also for asking by a familiar spirit to inquire” 
(din75 siaa D5xc>.) How could this be according to Clarke’s 
opinion? Punished with death for inquiring at a source whence 
he received revelations which enabled him “ to make his peace 
with his Maker” before death, and attain to everlasting life! 

Finally we ask, what is there in this prediction more won- 
derful than what many a second-rate fortune-teller of modern 
times, under the same circumstances, might have told? The 
woman saw all Saul’s despair and terror. He himself had said 
in her presence, “I am sore distressed: for the Philistines 
make war against me, and God is departed from me, and an- 
swereth me no more.” She knew that the Philistines had 
every probability of victory on the morrow, and it is highly 
probable that Saul had the dark presentiment of his own death 
mirrored in his soul. This presentiment a clairvoyant might 
hayeseen. She might have discerned in the tendencies of Saul’s 
emotional nature a settled purpose to commit suicide rather 
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than fall a living prey into the hands of the uncircumcised 
Philistines. She might also have seen in that soul-picture the 
image of the monarch’s sons. For them he trembled as weil 
as for his kingdom, and the bitterest drop in his cup of sorrows 
was the prospect that his name and lineage would be cut off. 
Chap. xxiv, 21. She might have been persuaded that warriors 
like Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchi-shua were no more 
likely to survive defeat than their father. Look now at all 
these things which the woman had before her, and where is 
there aught exceedingly wonderful in this announcement? In 
such a crisis as was sure to come upon the morrow, Saul’s 
own death could hardly be uncertain. This had possibly be- 
come a foregone conclusion in his own mind, and had driven 
him in such madness of despair to inquire of one that had a 
familiar spirit. 

We conclude, then, that this pretended communication from 
Samuel contains nothing worth calling a sainted prophet from 
heaven to declare, and some parts of it are unworthy of ‘such 
an origin. It contains nothing which the woman might not, 
under the circumstances, have told, and it is most easily expli- 
cable when regarded as a part of her devices to awe and terrify 
the King. 

We need not linger to comment on the events that followed 
this interview, or on the overwhelming effect that it had on 
Saul. We have endeavored to give a more satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties of this portion of Scripture than the com- 
mon interpretation affords us, and we apprehend opposition 
only from those who scoff at the words Clairvoyance and 
Mesmerism, and without proper examination deny all their 
alleged facts and wonders, and ery them down as delusion 
and deviltry. That there has been any amount of fraud 
practiced by the devotees of Mesmerism is a fact abun- 
dantly well known, but that there are also numberless facts, 
put beyond all question by hundreds of careful and most 
inquisitive witnesses—facts as mysterious and wonderful, 
if not as celebrated, as this interview of Saul with the 
Witch of Endor—no intelligent person, who has carefully ex- 
amined the subject, can deny. Indeed, what a tremendous 
power have the mysteries of divination exerted over the 
human heart in all the ages past. How large a chapter of 
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human history would it require to record them all! To af- 
firm that these are all the immediate works of the devil, and 
not in any form to be meddled with by men, is in one sense 
to surrender to the Evil One and pay him reverence. If the 
mysteries in question lay beyond the sphere of human history 
and experience, the Christian might indeed be content to let 
them alone; but since they are interwoven with human 
experience in every age, it is exceedingly important that 
their real nature be shown. They who cry down all 
attempts to explain these mysterious phenomena are helping 
on the triumphs of the devil. They say, in effect, that here at 
least Satan has all the advantage, and we must sound a re- 
treat before him. But if we show that these mysteries of 
witchcraft have their explanation in peculiar physiological 
and psychological phenomena of the human constitution, which 
have been hitherto misunderstood, we at once gain a noble 
triumph over our ancient foe, and drive the Prince of darkness 
from a throne of power over the human heart, where he has 
too long held undisputed empire. 





Art. IV.—WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW. 
[SEcoND ARTICLE. ] 


In a former article we examined the portion of this history 
which traces the growth of Protestantism in France down to 
the outbreak of the civil or religious wars. The next division 
of the work is taken up with a faithful, and, in the main, emi- 
nently judicious, delineation of events which can scarcely be 
narrated or read without feelings of the most profound sorrow. 
It is always painful to see a Christian man, or an assemblage 
of men that make profession of devotion to the Christian faith, 
resorting to the sword to settle their grievances. But it is 
still more a ground for regret, when the holy names of 
truth and religion are invoked to justify recourse to the most 
desperate method of redress. It is certain that nothing was 
further from the intention of the French reformers than to 
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counsel armed resistance to oppression, and that, so far as their 
influence was felt, it was consistently, and from the very begin- 
ning, on the side of a submission to the constituted authority, 
which might by the malevolent be mistaken for pusillanimity 
far more easily than construed as favorable to revolt. True, 
the moment that the reformation began to reach entire popula- 
tions, or very considerable portions of the community, some 
symptoms of restiveness under the most galling persecution 
began to manifest themselves. But so long as the authority 
that inflicted the penalties of the terrible code for the punish- 
ment of those who presumed to differ from the religious views 
countenanced by the Crown was undoubtedly legitimate—that 
is, while it was a king that chose to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his own subjects, and not a subject by no means of the 
most exalted rank, or the most intimately concerned in the 
lasting prosperity of the kingdom, who had fraudulently 
usurped the royal prerogative to cloak his own ambitious de- 
signs—the disturbances were rare and inconsiderable. ‘They 
scarcely amounted to more than the occasional rescue of some 
martyr for the faith from the hands of the guard that was con- 
veying him to trial before blood-thirsty judges, or to an inhuman 
execution. Even these acts of insubordination were evidently 
the fruits of the inconsiderate zeal of young and thoughtless 
persons, whom the current of religious fervor which surrounded 
them had swept along with it, but whose connection with the 
reformation was not the result of deep-seated convictions, and 
promised little to be either strong or long-lived. 

But the case was far different when, first under Francis II., 
and then under Charles IX., the severities exercised against the 
Huguenots passed out of the realm of law into that of usurpation. 
It was not now a Valois that instituted fires for burning heretics 
on the squares of Paris, moved, it might be presumed, by 
religious zeal, but it was Charles of Lorraine, who wished to 
further his own private ends, perhaps to pave his way to the 
papal chair, by sacrificing countless victims to the all-devouring 
flames. And it was still worse when a triumvirate of powerful 
nobles made a secret compact to prevent the initiation of any 
plan of toleration for Protestants ; or, when that plan had been . 
adopted by a formal vote of the deputies of the three orders, 
banded themselves to rob the Reformers of all its benefits. 
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In point of fact, the option between peace and war was 
scareely offered to the Huguenots. They were merely called 
upon to decide whether they would allow themselves to be 
butchered, without even a struggle to protect their lives and 
those of their wives and children, or whether they would vin- 
dicate their rights as Frenchmen against persecutors, the fore- 
most of whom were foreigners from Lorraine and Italy. Mr. 
White observes: 

It may be said that if ever there was a time when Christians 
were justified i in resorting to the sword it was the present. The 
laws in favor of the Huguenots were constantly and systemati- 
cally broken. The massacre at Vassy was only the first of a series 
of outrages equally barbarous. At Sens in Burgundy, a Huguenot 
having insulted a Catholic procession, the tocsin was rung, and 
there was a general onslaught upon the Reformed, without regard 
either to age or sex. The bodies of the victims, stripped “and 
fastened to planks, were thrown into the river and floated down 
to Paris, twenty leagues distant. ‘The fanatic populace destroyed 
every thing, even rooting up the vines in the Calvinist vineyards. 
For three days the hideous carnival of murder went on, and ceased 
only from want of victims.* 

We need not follow the writer in the revolting catalogue of 
atrocities committed by the Roman Catholic populace upon 
the Protestants. “ All over France, from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean, similar ferocious outbreaks occurred.” + In 
every case the occasion or the pretext that served to call forth 
the violent passions of the people was so trifling, that under 
ordinary circumstances it would have been utterly inadequate 
to produce such wonderful effects. What, then, was the cause 
of the universal fermentation ? It was to be found in the sedi- 
tious teachings of the Romish clergy, exasperated beyond en- 
durance by the enactment of the “ Edict of January,” which 
placed the reformers under the protection of law, and recog- 
nized them as possessing certain rights to life, property, and 
religious worship. The pulpits resounded with denunciations 
of the patrons of heresy, who had consented to a compact the 
most pernicious to true religion, it was asserted, that had ever 
been entered into by Christian princes. Charles [X. did not 
escape obloquy. But it was his mother that was attacked with 
the least reserve. Bibles long unused were searched for the 
names of supporters of the false prophets of Baal. Garrulous 

* White, p. 199. + Ibitl., p. 200. 
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Claude Haton tells us that for a long time there was not a sermon 
preached in which Catharine de Medici and Antoine, King of 
Navarre, did not figure as Jezebel and Ahab ; albeit his reader 
may find it difficult to understand to what “ persecutions” of 
the orthodox he alludes in drawing his historical parallel, unless 
they consisted in the Roman Catholics not enjoying the unchal- 
lenged privilege of persecuting their neighbor.* The same 
writer, himself a bigoted priest, quotes with evident approba- 
tion the sermon of a Franciscan friar, Maitre Barrier, which 
may serve as a specimen of the homiletics of the period. He 
had just read the royal ordinance of toleration in his church 
of the Holy Cross in Provins. He said: 


Well now, gentlemen of Provins, what must I and the other 
preachers of France do? Must we obey this order? What shall 
we tell you? What shall we preach? The Gospel, Sir Huguenot 
will say. And pray, saying that the errors of Calvin, of Martin 
Luther, of Beza, Malot, Peter Martyr, and other preachers, with 
their erroneous doctrine, condemned by the Church a thousand 
years ago, and since then by the holy +) “vance Councils, are 
worthless and damnable, is not this preaching the Gospel? Bid- 
ding you beware of their teaching, bidding you refuse to listen 
to them or read their books; telling you that they only seek to 
stir up sedition, murder, and robbery, as they have begun to do 
in Paris and numberless places in the realm, is not this preaching 
the Gospel? But some one may say, “ Pray, friar, what are 
you saying? You are not obeying the King’s edict; you are 
still talking of Calvin and his companions ; you call them and 
those who hold their sentiments heretics and Huguenots; you 
will be denounced to the courts of justice, you will be thrown into 
prison ; yes, you will be hung as a seditious person.” I answer, 
“That is not unlikely, for Ahab and Jezebel put to death the proph- 
ets of God in their time, and gave all freedom to the false 
prophets of Baal.” “Stop, friar, you are saying too much; you 
will be hung.” “ Very well, then there will be one gray friar 
hung! Many others will therefore have to be hung, for God by 
his Holy Spirit will inspire the pillars of his Church to uphold to 


* Mémoires de Claude Haton, vol. i, p. 211. In fact, Catharine seemed fated to 
have her name associated with that of the most infamous queen in the Jewish annals. 
A Huguenot poet, writing after the massacre, with more show of justice, it must be 
admitted, institutes a studied comparison between the two, which terminates with 
the disadvantageous assertion, that even the dogs will decline to touch the Medi- 
cean queen’s remains ! 

“Mais la charogne de Cathérine 
Sera differente ence point, 
Car les chiens ne la vouldront point.” Tbid., vol. ii, app., p. 1110. 
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the end the edifice, which will never be overthrown until the end 
of the world, whatever blows may be struck at it.” * 

It is not surprising that such constant appeals to the passions 
of the multitude bore speedy fruit in bloody massacres of all 
that bore the name of Protestant. After chronicling these 
popular excesses, Mr. White remarks : 


All comment on these things would be superfiuous. Is it won- 
derful that in such a state of lawlessness the Reformed nobles and 
gentlemen armed in self-defense? With indignant eloquence, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné vindicates the rebellion in which the Hugue- 
nots sought to protect themselves: “So long as the adherents of 
the new “religion were destroyed merely under the form of law 
they submitted themselves to the slaughter, and never raised a 
hand in their own defense against those injuries, cruel and iniqui- 
tous as they were. But when the public authorities and the 
magistracy, divesting themselves of the venerable aspect of jus- 
tice, put daggers into the hands of the people, abandoning every 
man to the violence of his neighbors, and when public massacres 
were perpetrated to the sound of the drum and of the trumpet, 
who could forbid the unhappy sufferers to oppose hand to hand, 
and sword to sword, and to catch the contagion of a righteous 
fury from a fury unrestrained by any sense of justice.t 


The Huguenots have so often been condemned for resorting 
to the sword, and the bloodshed that characterized the history 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century has so often and so 
unjustly been attributed to their culpable precipitancy, that 
Mr. White’s discussion of this matter (pp. 201-203) is worthy 
of a careful consideration. He shows conclusively that they 
were forced to a course diametrically opposed to the theory and 
practice of their most respected religious teacher by the inex- 
orable logic of events. Their only choice “lay between exter- 
mination, hypocritical conformity, or rebellion. They were 
contending against intolerable oppression; the laws were no 
protection to them; and in such circumstances they believed 
resistance to be justifiable. Why should they apostatize or be 
burned whilé they had strength to wield the sword, especially 
as the letter of the law was in their favor ?” + 

However justifiable the course of the Huguenots in taking 
up arms to repel their assailants, it cannot be denied that the 
necessity was an unhappy one. War injured them externally 


* Mémoires de Claude Haton, vol. i, p. 212. 
+ White, pp 200, 201. t Ibid., p. 202. 
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and internally. It alienated many whom they might other- 
wise have gained over; it gave their adversaries the handle 
they desired to represent them as the fomenters of disorder 
and strife. What was still worse, it lowered the standard of 
piety in their own ranks. Their campaign began with a dis- 
cipline wonderfully pure and exact. Gambling, and even its 
implements dice and cards, disappeared. Theft, profanity, 
licentiousness, were unknown. Prayer and singing of psalms 
pervaded the camp. But this exemplary goodness was as 
ephemeral as Admiral Coligny had, from the beginning, pre- 
dicted that it would prove. The Huguenots learned to plunder 
as well as the Papists. Thirst for retaliation begot cruelty, in 
some cases not falling much behind that displayed by their 
opponents. There is, however, this difference.to be noted, that 
whereas the Protestant ministers were always foremost in de- 
nouncing and opposing not only all acts of cruelty, but even 
the iconoclasm in which the troops were wont to indulge, the 
Romish priest was as uniformly the instigator of the inhuman 
passions of the mob. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
most frightful atrocities laid to the charge of the Protestant 
soldiers were almost all directed against priests and friars; nor 
‘that frequently the clerical dress or tonsure was sufficient to 
insure immediate execution for a prisoner that fell into their 
hands. 

The first civil war, after lasting about twelve months, came 
to an abrupt termination in March, 1563. The event which 
brought about the unexpected peace of Amboise had so direct 
a connection with the history of the causes of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew that it deserves special mention here. Of 
the four principal leaders of the Roman Catholic faction, three 
had been providentially removed within a few months from 
the beginning of the war. Navarre had been mortally wounded 
at the siege of Rouen; St. André had been killed, and Mont- 
morency taken prisoner in the battle of Dreux. Guise alone 
remained at the head of the army, and was on the point of cap- 
turing Orleans, the Protestant stronghold, when his life was 
cut short by the pistol-shot of an assassin. The misguided 
youth who committed the deed, though bold in action, was 
craven enough after his arrest; and, when put to the torture, 
accused Coligny, Soubize, Beza, and others of having instigated. 
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him. Now the accusations were, in part, absurd—Beza, for 
instance, had never even seen the man, so far as he knew—and, 
in part, retracted by the assassin himself as son as he was re- 
leased from the rack. Indeed, the miserable creature was so 
conscious of his weakness, that he warned his judge that when 
again subjected to the rack he would doubtless confess any 
thing he was desired to. His admissions, however, were so 
acceptable to the Court that his retraction was unheeded. 
Catharine de Medici was eager to weaken Coligny’s influence, 
and nothing could serve her purpose better than to have him 
believed guilty. In vain did Coligny write and pray that 
the murderer should be reserved, in order that he might be able 
to confront him, The Queen was resolved to preclude the 
possibility of any such judicial purgation, and the very day 
before she made peace with the Huguenots caused Poltrot to 
be executed with every refinement of cruelty. The alleged 
complicity of Coligny in the murder of Francis of Guise became 
the occasion of a lasting feud between the Chatillons and the 
Lorraine family—a feud which Henry of Guise pretended to 
avenge nine years later on the bloody Sabbath of August. 

Had Coligny contented himself with a simple denial, his 
well known character for veracity would probably have over- 
borne the accusations of his enemies. His excess of frankness 
led him to make a defense so outspoken and manly in its dec- 
larations that it has been easily distorted and misrepresented 
by those who have wished to prove him guilty, while many of 
a more fair turn of mind seem to be unable to appreciate its 
merit. Miss Freer writes: 

The character of the Admiral, in the opinion of his contempo- 
raries, never recovered from the stain of his having been privy to 
the assassination of the Duc de Guise. If, in reality, the Admiral 
had been endued with that chivalrous probity and unsullied honor 
with which he -has been invested, he ought to have repulsed the 
suspicion of so atrocious a deed with the indignant energy which 
his position and repute as a Christian man and a cavalier demand- 
ed. But what was Coligny’s conduct at this juncture in repelling 

the suspicion—the source of the future misfortunes which befell 
him—when, as a loyal subject and a valiant knight, France 
awaited his vindication from the charge? In reply to the memo- 
rials presented by the princes of Guise to King Charles, to Cath- 
arine, to the Parliaments of Paris, Bordeaux, and Toulouse— 
memorials which were dispersed not alone over the realm, but 
throughout neighboring States, and in which the Admiral was 
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plainly accused of connivance in the foul assassination, Coligny 
addressed three letters to Catharine de Medici, and published 
two memorials, in which not only does he not deny categorically 
the charges preferred against him, but unblushingly proceeds to 
prove that, whoever might have been the instigator of the crime, 
he deserved well from God and the King.* 


Even Mr. White, who has weighed the whole transaction in 
a calmer spirit, remarks ; 


It must be “acknowledged that the Admiral’s condact and lan- 
guage were not altogether satisfactory... . This leaves no doubt 
that Coligny assented, if he did not consent to the crime. He 
was not unwilling to profit by it, though he would do nothing to 
further it. This may diminish the lofty moral pedestal on which 
some writers have placed the Protestant hero; but he was aman, 
and had all a man’s failings, though he may have controlled them 
by his religious principles. Nor was assassination considered at 
all cowardly or disgraceful in those days ; not more so than killing 
a man in a duel was until very recently among us.f 


Now both of these writers do great injustice to a man whom, 
while we cannot claim for him a perfection beyond that which 
is human, was far removed above the age and court in which 
he lived. Coligny’s statements bear the unmistakable impress 


of truth. They were freely made, in spite of the opposition of 
his friends, who feared, with good reason, that the enemies of 
his house and of his faith would do their utmost to distort and 
pervert them. He chose voluntarily to enter into minute par- 
ticulars, which a guilty man would have suppressed, that he 
might be able to protest, “in the sight of God and his angels,” 
that he had given no instructions to Poltrot other than those he 
indicated in his letters. To doubt his unequivocal assertions, 
vouched for by an unimpeachable reputation for truthfulness, 
is to set a premium on insincerity and duplicity. Itis an ex- 
cess of unfairness to employ his manly and fearless admissions 
as a convenient basis for advancing further charges which he 
indignantly repudiates. From the Admiral’s clear exposition 
of all the circumstances, it is established: first, that Poltrot, 
who had come to him recommended by Soubize, was employed 
hy him in the capacity of a spy in the camp of the Duke of 
Guise, at that time pressing the siege of Orleans; secondly, 

* Henry III., His Court and Times, by Martha Walker Freer. Three volumes. 


Vol. i, p. 97. London: 1858. 
+ Massacre of St. Bartholomew, pp. 222, 223. 
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that Coligny paid him first twenty, and afterward one hun- 
dred, gold crowns to defray his expenses, and particularly to 
enable him to purchase a horse, and held out to him the ex- 
pectation of still greater rewards if he brought him important 
intelligence, especially respecting a question about which the Hu- 
gnenot general was extremely solicitous, namely, whether Guise 
would pursue him in his expedition into Normandy ; thirdly, 
that Coligny had from time to time been apprized of plans or 
threats to assassinate the Duke of Guise, but had strongly dis- 
suaded all persons from engaging in them, although consider- 
ing Guise as the most prominent enemy of God and his cause 
in France ; fourthly, that a few months before the siege of 
Orleans, he had received intelligence of plots instigated by 
Guise and St. André against the lives of the Prince of Condé, 
his brother d’Andelot, and himself; jifthly, that, from this time 
forth, while taking no part in retaliatory plots, he deemed him- 
self no longer bound to interfere by his remonstrances in order 
to shield so treacherous an enemy; siathly, that Poltrot, so far 
from having been instigated by Coligny to the murder of Guise, 
had repeatedly, and in the most imprudent manner, announced 
his design to Soubize and others, long before being introduced 
to Coligny; seventhly, that although he spoke of such a thing 
to the Admiral, the latter paid no attention to it, believing it 
to be an idle boast, and considering Poltrot to be very unlikely 
to intend undertaking, or to be able to execute, so hazardous a 
deed: nor was this strange, for such threats of personal ven- 
geance upon the leaders of the enemy are common in every 
war ; never, perhaps, more so than in our own late war. 
Such seem to be the simple facts of the case so far as 
Coligny is concerned. He neither counseled nor abetted the 
assassination. At the same time he regarded the death of the 
Roman Catholic general, the “ Butcher of Vassy,” and the 
proximate cause of the war, as a blessing to France, to the 
Church he was seeking to destroy, and to the Chatillon family, 
which he pursued with envenomed hatred. ‘“ But do not imag- 
ine,” he wrote to Catharine after clearing himself from any par- 
ticipation in the assassination, “that I say this because of any 
regret I feel for the death of the Duke of Guise, which event J 
esteem the greatest blessing that could have befallen this king 
dom, the Church of God, and more especially myself and al 
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my house ;” and he added, that if improved, it might be the 
means o/ securing rest to the kingdom. We cannot agree with 
Mr. White that “this leaves no doubt that Coligny assented, 
if he did not consent to the crime,” and “ that he was not un- 
willing to profit by it,” except so far as Christian men have 
ever been glad to profit by the death of eminent persecutors 
of the Church. 

The belief that the massacre of August 24, 1572, had long 
been determined upon, and even its minute details elaborated 
with scrupulous exactness, although rejected at the time by 
many of those who were best informed, was generally accepted 
as an incontrovertible fact. It was commonly supposed that 
the plan of the wholesale destruction of the Protestants was 
first suggested by the Duke of Alva at the celebrated confer- 
ence of Bayonne, in the early part of the summer of 1565, 
and that the scheme was there agreed upon by Catharine de 
Medici and her fellow-conspirators. Indeed, it is strange that 
a persuasion of the formation of a compact to this effect should 
have spread almost instantly among both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics upon receipt of intelligence that such an 
interview had been held by Charles [X. and his mother on the 
one side, and Isabella, Queen of Spain and daughter of Catha- 
rine, and the Duke of Alva, on the other. In spite of the 
efforts of Granvelle and others to persuade the public that the 
meeting had no ulterior design, and that its sole object was to 
afford a mother and daughter who had, for five or six years, 
been separated, the opportunity to see each other again, or, 
perhaps, all the more on account of their protestations, the 
majority of men persisted in being convinced of the very 
reverse. A characteristic saying of Alva, for which the best 
proofs of authenticity were claimed, was soon current and in 
all mouths. “For one incident of the conference,” says Mr. 
White, “we are indebted to Prince Henry of Navarre, who 
was allowed to visit Bayonne because, said Philip, ‘ he is still 
a child, whom God will not allow to remain in ignorance.’ 
One day when the Duke of Alva and Catharine were convers- 
ing together, the former, putting Tarquin’s gesture into words, 
advised her to get rid of the Huguenot nobles, after which all 
would be easy work. ‘Ten thousand frogs,’ he said, ‘ are not 
worth the head of one salmon.’ Henry overheard him, and 
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the words struck him so much that he repeated them to 
Soffrey de Calignon, one of his attendants, by whom they 
were transmitted to the Queen of Navarre. They soon became 
known to the Huguenot leaders, and aroused a suspicion 
which it would have been well for them had they never laid 
aside. The words produced a deep impression upon Catha- 
rine, and more than once she tried to act upon them, until at 
last she sueceeded but too well.” * 

Now, however, since the secret papers of the prime actors 
in this important period of history have been rescued from the 
repositories which so long sheltered them from the inspection 
of the people, we have something better than mere surmise or 
hearsay testimony upon which to ground our belief. In the 
correspondence of the Cardinal of Granvelle, published in nine 
large volumes by order of the French Government, (the last 
volume in 1852,) there is a detailed account of the conference, 
in letters written from Bayonne by the Duke of Alva, between 
the fifteenth of June and the fourth of July, 1565; besides 
numerous allusions to its character in the letters of Granvelle 
and others. Mr. White sums up the whole matter in these 
words: “ It is certain that nothing was settled at the Bayonne 
meeting, Catharine being steadfast in her purpose to maintain 
her power by holding the balance between the two hostile 
parties. ‘She has promised to do wonders,’ wrote Granvelle, 
(August 20, 1565,) ‘but will do nothing of any service.’ ” + 

The documents undoubtedly prove that the meeting at 
Bayonne was not a mere interview for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the affection of a mother and her daughter, and cementing 
more closely the friendship between the French and Spanish 
courts. Besides the gorgeous display of costly dress, besides 
the splendid pageants and games, the storming of enchanted 
castles, and tournaments between the supporters of the re- 
spective claims of Virtue and Love,t there were less ostenta- 
tious, but more real passages at arms in which neither love nor 
virtue were very much displayed. Alva had come commis- 
sioned to press Catharine and her son to adopt more decisive 
measures for the eradication of heresy. Before assailing his 
royal hosts, he thought it appropriate to sound the dispositions 
of the swarm of French nobles that accompanied them; and 


* White, p. 255. + Ibid., p. 256. ¢ See White, pp. 260-252. 
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he had reason to be satisfied with the devotion which some 
of the highest rank and largest influence professed to entertain 
for his master, the Most Catholic King. The weak Cardinal 
of Guise, younger brother of the Cardinal of Lorraine, whose 
convivial proclivities earned for him the title, strange to 
churchly ears, of “le Cardinal des Bouteilles,” was overcome 
with emotion, and implored Philip, by the love of God, to pity 
a kingdom whose religion was fast going to ruin. Montpensier 
declared himself ready to be rent in pieces in his behalf, 
protesting that in case this were done the name of “ Philip” 
would be found written on his heart. The barbarous Blaise 
de Montluc, after being duly flattered by the embassador, 
avowed sentiments after Alva’s own mind, and pointed to his 
former relentless cruelty as proof that he was opposed to the 
display of false humanity. But with Charles LX. and his 
mother the wily Duke’s suggestions of the necessity for the 
employment of violent measures against the Huguenots met 
with but a cold reception. To the bare insinuation that God 
was reserving him for the execution of a good work in the 
punishment of offenses against religion in France Charles 
promptly replied: “O, to take up arms does not suit me; I 
have no disposition to effect the destruction of my kingdom, 
which was begun in the past wars.” The Duke perceiving, 
as he noted to his master, that the young King was but 
repeating a lesson that had been taught him by others, con- 
temptuously dismissed the topic.* 

The matter was treated at far greater length with Catharine 
de Medici, and the Duke of Alva’s letters present her in a 
very different light on this occasion from that in which 
contemporaries, who were not well informed respecting the 
occurrences at the Bayonne conference, have painted her. 
Instead of welcoming, we find her repelling Alva’s suggestions. 
The topic of persecution, in fact, is one that she manifestly 
desires to avoid touching upon at all. She had plenty of bitter 
reproaches for her daughter, whom she accused of having 
pllowed herself to become a thorough Spaniard, and was not 
backward in telling Philip’s embassador that the distrust his 
master evinced of Charles IX. and herself would not im- 


* Cartas que el Duque de Alba scrivié 4 su Magestad, Papiers d’Etat du Card. 
de Granvelle, vol. ix, p. 291. See also White. p. 256. 
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probably ripen into open war. But the moment that the 
delicate subject of the treatment of religious dissensions in 
France was broached—the subject above all others near to 
Philip’s heart, if his protestations are to be taken of any 
account—the Queen Mother displayed such tact in parrying 
every thrust, that she earned the admiration of one who was 
himself no novice in the art of dissimulation. Her circum- 
spection, he declared, he had never seen equaled.* She 
would make no concessions. She maintained that the Edict 
of Toleration—referring to the Edict of January as moditied by 
the Pacification of Amboise—was working well. She asserted 
that the royal proclamations were received with respect and 
obeyed. When Alva and her daughter attacked her for 
retaining so notorious a Huguenot at the head of the adminis- 
tration as the Chancellor Michel de l'Hopital, she calmly 
replied that she did not consider him a bad Catholic. “ Then 
you are the only person in France,” bluntly responded the 
grim old Duke, “that is of that opinion.” Not only did 
Catharine take the most hopeful view of the present situation, 
but she greatly shocked the orthodox Alva by announcing 
that, instead of securing the unqualified acceptance of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, she intended convening a 
conference of good prelates and learned men to settle matters 
of dispute. It was evident she had not the fear of the repeti- 
tion of the Colloquy of Poissy before her eyes. The Spaniard 
came to the conclusion that Catharine’s sole design was the 
avoidance of a recourse to salutary rigor.t What that salu- 
tary rigor was Alva only hinted ; but, though he declined to 
tell Catharine, in her manifestly indisposed frame of mind, pre- 
cisely what Philip would have her do, for fear of committing 
his councils to one of whom he felt very uncertain, he permits 
us to see all that is essential in the advice of some “ good ” 
Papists, which he reports to his master with every mark of 
approval. It was in the first place to banish all Protestant 
ministers from the kingdom, and prohibit utterly any exercise 
of the Reformed religion. The provincial governors could be 
relied upon to execute this part of the work. But besides 
* Cartas, etc., ubi supra, p. 303. 


+ Paréceme que quiere con esta semblea que ellos Ilaman, remendar lo que falta 
en el rigor necessario al remedio de sus vasallos. Ibid., vol. ix, p. 318. 
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this, it would be necessary to seize a few of the leaders of the 
Huguenots, and to cut off their heads. Five or six, it was 
suggested, would be all the victims required.* The plan was, 
in fact, essentially the same as that with which Alva hinnelf, 
a year or two later, undertook to reduce the Netherlands to 
submission to Spanish tyranny and the Papal Church. 
Treacherous arrests of the nobles most suspected of entertain- 
ing heretical views—arrests which could scarcely have been 
confined within such narrow numerical limits as were sug- 
gested—with a “ Blood Councit” to complete the work, or 
with a massacre in which the proprieties of judicial investiga- 
tion might be less nicely observed—such was the scheme which 
would have corresponded exactly with the views of Philip and 
his minister. 

So far, then, was the general belief, adopted until lately by 
the great majority of historians, that Catharine framed at the 
Bayonne conference, and with Alva’s assistance, a plan for 
the extermination of the Protestants by a massacre such as 
was put into effect on St. Bartholomew’s Day 1572 from 
being correct, that, on the contrary, she refused, with a 
peremptory manner that disgusted the Spanish fanatics, every 
proposition that looked to violence. That we have not read 
the correspondence of Alva incorrectly, and that no letter 
containing the mythical consent of Catharine ever reached 
Philip, is proved by the tone of the letters which passed 
between the great agents in the work of persecution in the 
Spanish Netherlands ; among others, from that of Granvelle 
already referred to, from which Mr. White quotes a few 
sentences. The diplomatists were all agreed that Catharine’s 
plan, if persisted in, would entail the ruin of religion, and 
the overthrow of her son’s throne.t 

Two years after the Bayonne conference the war between 
the Court and the Huguenots broke out afresh. Systematically 
oppressed, and denied, by interpretative declarations, the rights 
which solemn edicts secured them, the Huguenots had ample 
grounds of discontent. “Still,” as Mr. White remarks, “the 
actual rupture might have been deferred but for circumstances 
connected with the state of the Netherlands.” The passage 


* Cartas, ete., vol. ix, pp. 296, 297. 
+ Papiers d@’Etat du Card. de Granvelle, vol. ix, p. 481. 
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of the Duke of Alva with an army of ten thousand picked 
veterans, along the eastern frontiers of France, from Genoa 
through Burgundy and Lorraine to Flanders, alarmed the 
Government, as well as the Protestants. “Catharine, who 
distrusted Philip, thought it prudent to watch their march, 
and for that purpose collected all the forces she could muster 
to form an army of observation. These being insufficient for 
the purpose, Condé and the Admiral advised the enrollment 
of six thousand Swiss mercenaries. The Queen, delighted 
at such an opportunity of raising soldiers without offending 
the sensibility of the Huguenots, promptly acted upon the 
advice.”* But the Protestants soon had reason to regret the 
step. The command of the troops was denied to Condé, who 
was threatened with vengeance by young Henry of Anjou, 
Catharine’s favorite son, if he ventured to renew his applica- 
tion; and the Swiss, instead of being disbanded as soon as 
Alva reached Brussels, were ordered to approach Paris. The 
Huguenot leaders thought they saw unmistakable proofs that 
this force was retained to be employed in overwhelming 
them. After a series of consultations, in which Coligny ap- 
pears as the opponent of rash attempts and his brother d’An- 
delot as the advocate of decisive and prompt measures, they 
found “ no alternative left them but to draw the sword.” “It 
was an unfortunate decision,” says Mr. White, “ and not justi- 
fied by the real facts. But the mistake committed by the 
Huguenot chiefs is patent enough, and they were thought 
by their contemporaries to have acted very wisely. Languet 
writes from Strasburg on the twenty-second of October that the 
Huguenot chiefs knew for certain that the Pope and the other’ 
princes who had conspired against the true religion had 
determined, as soon as it was pat down in Lower Germany, 
to do the same in France, and for that purpose the King 
had raised a strong force of Swiss.”+ Whether right or 
wrong in their surmises, however, the Huguenots failed in 
the step with which they commenced the war. They had 
hoped to wrest the King from the counselors by whom he 
was surrounded, to bring them to justice, and to replace them 
by men who would better consult for the interests of France. 


* Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 266. 
+ Ibid., pp. 258, 269. 
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But the royal court escaped them; and, what was worse, they 
incurred the indignation of Charles and the hatred of Catha- 
rine, who never forgave them the audacity of having seemed 
to attempt to take her prisoner. 

Three years of bloody warfare now ensued, interrupted 
only by the truce between the second and third religious 
wars, which has been called the “ Bad Little Peace.” Defeated 
more frequently than victorious, and particularly unfortunate 
in the two great engagements of Jarnac and Moncontour, 
the Huguenots had the faculty of rapidly renewing their 
strength, and never appearing more formidable than just after 
the reverses which their enemies had hoped would prove 
fatal. The last achievement of the third war was a masterly 
march by Admiral Coligny, who, starting first almost as a 
fugitive, after a brilliant victory of the Roman Catholics, swept 
up the valley of the Garonne, through lower Languedoc, up 
the valley of the Rhone, and through Burgundy almost to the 
gates of Paris, bringing Catharine’s dilatory negotiations for 
peace to a speedy conclusion. So favorable were the terms 
now granted that many, among others the anonymous author 
of the “ Tocsin contre les Massacreurs,”* have considered 
the peace as forming merely a part of the nefarious conspiracy 
which culminated two years later in open butchery. Mr. 
White discusses this important point at considerable length : 


The color given to the next two years of the reign of Charles 
IX. depends much upon the view we take of the Peace of St. 
Germains. Was the court sincere, or only playing a part to 
entice the Huguenots into a trap, and so get rid of them at one 
blow ? This is the opinion of many, and particularly of Davila, 
who says positively that the peace was a snare. But he is 
occasionally too subtle: he belongs to that class of historians 
who think that kings and statesmen regulate their policy by 
grand schemes of far-sighted calculation, instead of living, as it 
were, from hand to mouth. The imprévu, to use an apt French 
word, plays a much more important part in human affairs than 
some historians are willing to believe. The Treaty of St. Ger- 
mains—and we have Walsingham’s express testimony to that 
effect—was the work of the Politicians, [the party which en- 
deavored to steer between the Papists and the Huguenots,] all 


* The title of the original edition is, ‘Le Tocsin contre les Massacreurs et 
Autheurs des confusions en France. Adressé a4 tous les Princes Chrestiens. A 
Reims, 1579.” 
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good Catholics, like Cossé, Damville, and Montmorency. Wal- 
singham adds that the King had sharply rebuked the mutinous 
Parisians, and told them that he meant to have the treaty “ duly 
observed.” He further explains why Charles would have desired 
peace: “ His own disposition, necessity, pleasure, misliking with 
certain of the council and favoring of others.” Walsingham 
already saw the small cloud arising that would soon overshadow 
France: “Monsieur (Anjou) can hardly digest to live in the 
Mo of a subject, having already the reputation of a king.” 

anguet’s wm is equally decisive as to the pacific 
disposition of Charles IX. Contarini speaks doubtfully about the 
treaty, although he says, “ Peace was the aim and desire of the 
King and Queen.” Indeed, it was not Catharine’s policy to 
crush the Huguenots utterly: she needed them as a counterpoise 
to the Guises, who, cheaih at this time rather out of favor at 
court, were, perhaps, all the more popular among the fanatic 
masses. 

It must be further borne in mind, that, at this turning: point 
of Catharine’s policy, not only the Pope was not consulted, but 
the Court, in making peace, acted in direct opposition to his re- 
monstrances. In January Pius V. strongly advised a continu- 
ance of the war, and when he heard of the Treaty of St. Germains, 
he wrote to the Cardinals of Lorraine and Bourbon, expressing 
his “fears that God would inflict a judgment on the King and 
all who counseled and took part in the infamous negotiations. 
We cannot refrain from tears as we think how deplorable the 
peace is to all good men; how full of danger, and what a source 
of bitter regret.” It would have been very easy to quiet the 
holy father by telling him that the treaty was a snare; but 
nothing of the kind was done; and, on the contrary, the King 
and his mother both represented to him the necessity of peace. 
Pius replied in angry tones, and the Court made answer that the 
King was master in his own dominions to do as he pleased. Ina 
somewhat similar manner Spain tried to thwart the negotiations ; 
Philip II. even offered to send Charles a force of three thousand 
horse and six thousand foot, provided he would engage never to 
make peace with the heretic rebels. But this attempt to prolong 
the war also failed, and we learn from Walsingham’s dispatches 
that a great coolness sprang up between the two Courts.* 


The intense hostility of Rome and Spain to the conclusion 
of the peace is certainly one of the strongest points in the 
proof. Both had been firm allies during the recent wars, and 
had sent material assistance. No one would have welcomed 
a treacherous treaty with greater avidity. There are diffi- 
culties surrounding the matter which may, perhaps, never be 
fully cleared up; but, as Mr, White remarks: 


* Massacre of St. Bartholomew, pp. 315, 316. 
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If we assume that the Government was sincere, every thing 
becomes clear for the next two years; if we adopt the contrary 
opinion, the course of events up to the eve of the massacre is an 
inextricable maze. True, it is impossible to say whether Catha- 
rine accepted the treaty without any arriére-pensee—any mental 
reservation—for she accepted every thing, and was sincere in 
nothing except her master-passion, to govern France. For this, 
she not only played one party against the other, but habitually 
dallied with opposing schemes, intriguing now on this side, now 
on that, deceiving and betraying all.* 


Scarcely less important in an historical point of view is the 
question of the sincerity of the French Court in the pro- 
posed marriages between Henry of Anjou and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and between Henry of Navarre and Margaret of Valois. 
Mr. White decidedly inclines to believe that the suspicions 
which subsequent events have thrown upon them are un- 
merited. Respecting the former, it may be observed that 
Catharine, acting under the influence of resentment against 
Spain, because of the indignity which Philip II. had put upon 
her by persuading Sebastian of Portugal to decline the French 
matrimonial alliance, was disposed to draw closer to England ; 
not to speak of her desire to secure so bright a jewel as the 
English crown for her favorite son. Charles IX. gave every 
evidence of being equally anxious for an arrangement fhat 
would free him from the presence in France of a brother 
whose military reputation he envied, and whose influence 
over his mother he dreaded. The case was different with 
Henry of Anjou himself. Independently of his reluctance to 
leave France—a country that furnished him such opportunities 
for gayety that all other residences resembled in his eyes a 
desert—his intimate association with the ultra Roman Catholics 
made him averse to marry a Protestant queen and become 
ruler of a country where the Protestant religion enjoyed 
exclusive toleration. Besides—and this is one of the strongest 
proofs that the Queen mother and the King were in earnest— 
the Guises were irreconcilably opposed to the plan. They lett 
ne stone unturned to prevent it. They dwelt upon the dis- 
parity of the ages of the parties. They not only represented 
Elizabeth as extremely ugly, but persuaded Anjou that her 


* Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 318. 
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moral character was not above reproach.* In his eagerness to 
prevent the marriage, the Cardinal of Lorraine, it is said, even 
promised him, on the part of the French clergy, a present 
of four hundred thousand crowns.t Surrounded by such in- 
fluences, and flattered as the sole hope of the Roman Catholic 
party, it is not strange that at the very moment when he was 
declaring to Elizabeth’s embassador his intense admiration for 
the charms of his mistress, “being, as even her very enemies 
say, the rarest creature that was in Europe these five hundred 
years,” t he was meditating the best means of retiring grace- 
fully from the competition for the hand of the “ Virgin Queen.” 
But that Catharine was sincerely desirous of the conclusion of 
the matrimonial alliance is evident, not only from the threats 
she uttered in her private correspondence with the French 
embassador at London against the persons who might have 
dissuaded Anjou, but also from her prompt substitution of her 
youngest son, Alengon, as a suitor for Elizabeth’s hand and 
crown. 

It is no less evident that the. Navarrese marriage was pro- 
posed as a means of restoring concord between the two great 


factions within the borders of France. Again the opposition 
of the extreme Roman Catholics is proof positive that it was 
not intended as a trap to take the Huguenots at unawares, or, 
at least, that even the Roman Catholic leaders were cognizant 
of no such scheme, and did not even suspect its possibility. 


It (the marriage) was naturally opposed by the Guises, not, as 
some write, because the Duke aspired to Margaret’s hand, for he 
had been married some months to Catharine of Cleves, the widow 
of Prince Porcien, but because it would strengthen the throne, 
and make the Huguenot influence predominant. The nuncio and 
the Spanish embassador also opposed the match ; but Charles was 
not to be diverted from his purpose.§ 


* See Catharine de Medici’s letter to La Mothe Fénélon, French embassador at 
the English Court, February 2, 1571. Corresp. diplom. de La Mothe Fénélon, 
(Paris, 1838-1840,) vol. vii, p. 179. 

+ Soldan, Frankreich und die Bartholomeusnacht. (Raumer, Hist. Taschen- 
buch, 1854,) p. 109. 

¢ Letter of Walsingham to Burleigh, May 25, 1571, Digges’s Compleat Ambas- 
sador, p. 101. : 

§ White, p. 340. Charles IX. wrote to one of his envoys in these hopeful terms: 
“The most eminent and faithful of my servants agree with me that, in the present 
condition of my kingdom, this marriage is the best means of ending all troubles.” 
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We agree with Mr. White in thinking, notwithstanding 
some suspicious circumstances, that Charles LX. was in earnest 
in his deliberations with Coligny during those critical months 
when the Flemish war was discussed. Perhaps he is too chari- 
table when he represents Charles as “ anaious to do right, and 
in his weakness leaning on Coligny, whom he had learned to 
trust as a child trusts his father ;” while undoubtedly giving the 
true reason, for the respect which even so corrupt a boy could 
not help entertaining for the Huguenot chief: 


There was much in the Admiral to attract the King; he was a 
man of probity and honor, actuated by no mean or selfish motives, 
but by the purest desire for the greatness of France, Charles 
had never possessed such a friend before.* 


How far back, according to Mr. White, was the massacre 
planned? With Raumer, Ranke, and Soldan, (whose admi- 
rable monograph, “ Frankreich und die Bartholomeusnacht,” 
is by far the most complete and satisfactory discussion of the 
subject,) he supposes that even by Catharine and her son Anjou, 
upon whom the guilt chiefly rests, the determination to murder 
Coligny was adopted but a few days before the attempt of 


Maurevel, on Friday the 22d of August. Had the arquebuse 
shot of this famous assassin accomplished its work, it is the 
positive statement of the Papal nuncio Salviati, that the whole- 
sale butchery of the Protestants would not have been under- 
taken.t lowever much Catharine may have been inclined, 
in the height of her indignation against Philip IL., to join with 
England in taking advantage of so fair an opportunity as the 
revolt of the Netherlands afforded for humbling the Spaniard— 
however much she may have humored Charles’s strange inti- 
macy with Admiral Coligny—her mind changed completely 
when she began to perceive that the King was likely to become 
emancipated from the tutelage in which she had always re- 
tained him; that the influence of his mother and brother prom- 
ised to be replaced by that of the great Chatillon, and that 
France was on the eve of being involved in a war with the 
most powerful prince of Christendom, with but an uncertain 
support from the English Queen. After the unfortunate rout 

* White, ubi supra. 

+ Se l’archibugiata ammazzava subito l’ammiraglio, non mi risolvo a credere che 
si fosse a un pezzo. Letter of Aug. 24, apud White, p. 389. 
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’ 
of Genlis with the French detachment that had started to re- 
inforce the “ Beggars” of the Low Countries, and when every 
thing boded an immediate outbreak of hostilities, the situation 
of the Queen Mother became in her own eyes more critical. 


She was too wise to oppose her son’s warlike humor openly, but 
she so far shook his resolution as to have the whole subject brought 
before the Council. She was averse to the war on many grounds, 
but principally because she felt assured that if Coligny carried 
“ a successful campaign his influence would quite supersede 

er Own. 


Shortly after this Charles, 


that he might enjoy a little quiet, suddenly started for Mont- 
pipeau, a pleasant hunting-lodge, intending to remain there until 
the eve of his sister’s marriage. Meanwhile bad news reached 
the French Court; Catharine discovered that Queen Elizabeth 
was playing her false, and while pretending zeal for an alliance 
against Spain, was actually treating with that power. De Foix 
and Fénélon both wrote from private information that she had 
been advised to recall her troops from Flanders and not quarrel 
with Spain. “ Whereupon,” writes Walsingham on the 10th Au- 
gust, “the Queen Mother fell into such fear that the enterprise 
must necessarily fail without the aid of England.”* The report 
was untrue, vin | was probably a mere invention of some of the 
traitors in the English Council. But it frightened Catharine, and 
she determined to make one more attempt to recover her ascen- 
dency over the King. She hurried to Montpipeau with such im- 
petuous haste that two of her horses fell dead on the road. With 
tears in her eyes, she accused Charles of ingratitude to a mother 
“who had sacrificed herself for his welfare, and incurred every 
risk for his advantage.” “You hide yourself from me,” she con- 
tinued, “and take counsel with my enemies. You are about to 
plunge your kingdom into a war with Spain, and yet England, in 
whose alliance you trusted, is false to you. Alone you cannot 
resist so powerful an enemy. You will only make France a prey 
to the Huguenots, who desire the subversion of the kingdom for 
their own benefit. If you will no longer be guided by my advice, 
suffer me to return to my native country, that I may not witness 
such disgrace.” + 

The exact date of this interyiew, in which a mother’s tears 
were successful, is not known ; but since, as Mr. White remarks, 

* The quotation from Walsingham is somewhat incomplete. His words are: 
“Whereupon such of his Council here as incline to Spain have put the Queen 


Mother in such a fear that the enterprise cannot but miscarry withont the assist- 
ance of England, as she with tears had dissuaded the King for the time, who other- 


wise was very resolute.” Digges, p. 233. 
+ White, p. 363. 
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the English embassador refers to it in his letter of the 10th of 
August, it probably took place in the first week of that month. 

That Charles listened to Coligny rather than to his mother 
“was the Admiral’s death-warrant.” 


“What do you learn in your long conversations with the Ad- 
miral?” asked Catharine one day. “I learn,” he replied, “that 
I have no greater enemy than my mother.” She saw her power 
slipping from her, and her son Anjou, her beloved, her favorite 
son, in danger; for she knew how violent Charles could be when 
he was once aroused. And all depended upon the life of one 
man! And when in those days did any body, especially an Ital- 
ian man or woman, allow a single life to stand between them and 
their desire? Coligny must be got rid of; then the Queen Mother 
would recover her influence; then there would be an end of this 
perplexing Flemish business; and with Henry of Navarre, the 
head of the Huguenot party, married to her daughter, there would | 
be no cause to fear a revival of internal disturbances.* 


Mr. White regards as of doubtful authenticity the narrative 
of the secret history of the preliminaries of the massacre which 
Anjou is said to have given to one of the Frenchmen who had 
followed him into Poland, and which has been published in an 
appendix to the Memoirs of Villeroy.t But the statements it 

‘contains agree so well with the information we get from other 
sources, that we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that 
the attempt on the life of Coligny was first resolved upon as a 
method of self-preservation by Catharine and Anjou, and was 
afterward communicated to the Duchess of Nemours. The 
latter, who was the well known Anne d’Este, daughter of the 
excellent Renée of France, and granddaughter of Louis XIL., 
was also the widow of the murdered Francis of Guise, and 
hated Coligny, as the supposed instigator of his assassin, with 
a relentless malignity, in which her son Henry, the present 
Duke of Guise, fully participated. It was the Duchess of Ne- 
mours and young Guise that caused Maurevel, already an ex- 
perienced hand in the work of murder, to be placed in the 


* White, pp. 364, 365. 

+ Petitot’s Collection of Memoirs, vol. xliv, pp. 496-510. Consult Martin’s Hist. 
de France, vol. x, p. 315. Prof. Soldan (ubi supra, p. 153 and pp. 224-227) has, how- 
ever, shown that the genuineness of the document has scarcely been disputed even 
by Capefigue himself. Albéri tries to disprove its credibility in his quixotic at- 
tempt to clear his countrywoman Catharine of the charge of being the prime mover 
of the massacre, even against the testimony of her son and daughter. 


Fourtu Srrres, Vor. XXI.—36 
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house of Oanon Villemur, formerly tutor to Guise, there to 
watch for the coming of the Admiral. ° 

Contrary to the confident expectation of the conspirators, 
Maurevel’s shot was ill directed. Coligny was wounded, not 
killed. The King, ignorant of the high source of the plot, but 
suspecting Guise, uttered fearful imprecations against the 
authors. 

All this time the Queen Mother and Anjou were in a dreadful 
state of agitation. The blow had failed, and if the victim recov- 
ered from his wounds, their participation in the plot could not be 
concealed, “Our notable enterprise having miscarried,” says the 
Duke, “my mother and myself had ample matter for reflection and 
uneasiness during the greater part of the day.” There was still 
hope, for the bullets might be poisoned, or the wounds mortal. * 

But this hope was destined to be disappointed. Saturday 
came, and with it the announcement that the physicians pro- 
nounced Coligny on the road to recovery. What was worse, 
the King was more suspicious than ever, since his interview 
with the wounded Huguenot leader; and Catharine and Anjou 
had been thrown into fresh consternation by the vigorous de- 
mands of the Protestant lords for the punishment of the indig- 
nity done them during the nuptial festivities to which they had , 
come, trusting to the monarch’s word for their protection. It 
was then that, convinced—to use Anjou’s own words—of the 
impracticability of employing ruse and cunning any further, 
Catharine and her younger son resolved upon open action, and 
determined to bring the King to consent to Coligny’s death. 
Mr. White has described in an interesting manner the thrilling 
story of the artful harangue in which the Florentine woman 
excited apprehensions of a Huguenot rising in the mind of her 
weak son, and brought him to consent to the deed that deluged 
France with blood, and filled his own heart with lasting re- 
morse, if, indeed, it did not cut short his days. Mr. White’s 
recital of the death of Coligny and of the accompanying and 
succeeding atrocities is temperate, and free from all exaggera- 
tion. He accepts,t as we believe on good grounds, the story 
that Charles IX. shot at the fleeing Huguenots with an arque- 
buse from his window in the Louvre, in spite ‘of the skepticism 
that has recently been expressed in régard to the unkingly and 
inhuman act. 

* Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 383. + Ibid., pp. 426, 427. 
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The work of butchery was no less horrible in its revelations 
of human baseness in the provinces than in the capital. Hap- 
pily, the times also developed some singular and brilliant excep- 
tions. We shall conclude our examination of Mr. White’s 
work with reference to two of the alleged instances of honora- 
ble insubordination to the King’s bloody orders. The reply 
which the author places in the mouth of James Hennuyer, 
Bishop of Lisieux, is unfortunately to all appearances destitute 
of an historical foundation.* Far from being a prelate of the 
stamp which this reply supposes, Hennuyer was a pliant cour- 
tier, who knew no rule of action but the will of those at whose 
hands he looked for honors and emolument. Independent of 
this proof, we have the almost perfect certainty that the Bishop, 
instead of being in his diocese, was with the Court at the time - 
of the occurrence of the massacre.t 

It is more pleasant to be able to establish the authenticity 
of an equally noble rejoinder, which has been somewhat dis- 
credited. Mr. White says: “ Viscount Orte or Orthez, Gov- 
ernor of Bayonne, wrote a letter, which one would fain believe 
to be true, in spite of the discredit recently thrown upon it : 
. ‘Sire, I have communicated your Majesty’s commands to the 
faithful inhabitants and garrisoneof this city. I have found 
among them many good citizens and brave soldiers, but not one 
executioner.’ [Bowrreau—hangman.] One thing is certain, 
that the Huguenots in Bayonne were saved.” + And in a 
foot-note: “ Capefigue says the letter is a forgery of the age of 
Louis XIV., but it is published by Agrippa d’Aubigné in 1618. 
Adiram d’Aspremonte, Viscount d’Orte, (as he is sometimes 
called,) was a cruel man, cruel to both parties. Even Charles 

* The style of the pretended reply to the royal lieutenant itself has a suspicious 
resemblance to that of the seventeenth century. ‘‘No, no, sir, I oppose and will 
always oppose the execution of such an order, to which I cannot consent. I am 
Pastor of the Church of Lisieux, and the people you are commanded to slay are my 
flock. Although they are wanderers at present, having strayed from the fold 
which has been confided to me by Jesus Christ, the supreme Pastor, they may 
nevertheless return, and I will not give up the hope of seeing them come back,” etc. 
White, p. 455. 

+ M. L. D. Paumier has, we think, clearly demonstrated the falsity of the reply 
of Hennuyer, as well as of that ascribed to Sigognes, Governor of Dieppe, in a 
paper read before the French Protestant Historical Society. Bulletin of that So- 
ciety, vol. vi, (1858,) pp. 466,474. See also vol. xii, (1862,) p. 125, ete. 

t Massacre of St. Bartholomew, p. 455. 
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IX. was forced to write to him in 1574 and tell him to be 
more moderate.” The story, as Mr. White indicates, rests on 
the authority of Agrippa d’Aubigné, and it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that, at the same time that he records this magnanimous 
action, he mentions that the Viscount was “ homme violent aux 
autres choses.”* D’Aubigné was evidently well informed 
respecting the circumstances, and he narrates an event, in 
a subsequent portion of his work, which serves as a most 
conclusive incidental corroboration of the truth of this anecdote. 
Some time subsequent to the massacre (in 1577) D’Aubigné 
himself was in command of a body of Huguenot troops, which, 
near Sables, (in the present department of Les Landes,) fell in 
with a Roman Catholic detachment which was conducting to 
Bordeaux three noble ladies condemned to be beheaded. After 
a very brief combat the Roman Catholics were compelled to 
surrender, whereupon it was discovered that about a score were 
light-horsemen of the Viscount of Orthez, while about as many 
more were men raised at Bayonne and Dax. The warfare of 
those days was cruel and sanguinary. Captain and soldiers 
recalled the infamous massacre of the Protestants in the prisons 
of Dax. It scarcely needed the order of D’Aubigné to make 
bloody reprisals upon twenty-two soldiers who came from that 
city. On the other hand, all the Bayonnese were courteously 
collected, their arms and their horses were restored, and, after 
their wounds had been carefully dressed at la Harie, they were 
dismissed with a friendly message to the Viscount their Gov- 
ernor, that his men had seen the different treatment which 
“ soldiers ” and “ executioners” (bowrreaua) received. “This,” 
adds the historian, “ was in allusion to the answer the Viscount 
had made to the King when he received the command of the 
massacre, as we have said in its place.” Within a week a 
trumpeter came from Bayonne, with scarfs and embroidered 
handkerchiefs for all the company, a token of the Viscount of 
Orthez’s appreciation.t It is evident that an incident so 
interwoven with the history of the period cannot be the inven- 
tion of a fertile imagination, and that the manly answer of the 


* Histoire Universelle du Sieur d’Aubigné. Maillé, 1618. Vol. ii, p. 28. 
Book I, chap. 5. . 

+ Histoire Univ. du Sieur d’Aubigné, vol. ii, pp. 291, 292. See a fuller discus- 
sion in the Bulletin de la Societé de l’Hist. du Protestantisme Frangais, vol. xi, 
pp. 13-15, 116, etc., and vol. xii, p. 240, ete. 
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Governor of Bayonne, although it may have received some 
coloring from the medium through which it has been trans- 
mitted to us, is substantially accurate. 

We are glad to see, that while Mr. White finds no reason to 
believe that either the Pope or the King of Spain was privy to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he is careful to show that the 
fearful catastrophe was only the legitimate fruit of the repeated 
teachings of Pius V. and of the Very Catholic King respecting 
the necessity of exterminating heresy; and that, on learning 
of the murder of tens of thousands of innocent men and help- 
less women and children, the successor of Pius vied with Philip 
and Alva in expressions of joy. With the two latter, it is true 
worldly wisdom had perhaps as much weight as devotion to 
the Roman Church. Philip was forever freed of the danger 
of an alliance between France and the Protestant Powers. 


Multis minatur, qui uni facit, injuriam. 


Neither Elizabeth nor William of Orange could ever grasp 
without a shudder the hand that reeked with the blood of the 


guiltless. 





Art. V.—RELIGION AND THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Religion and the Reign of Terror; or, the Church during the French Revolution. 
Prepared from the French of M. EpMOND DE PRESSENSE, author of Histoire des 
trois premiers siécles de l’Eglise Ohrétienne ;” “Jésus-Christ, son temps, sa vie, 
son ceuvre;” “La Pays de I’Evangile;” and editor of “La Revue Chrétienne. 
By Rev. Joun P. Lacrorx, A.M. 12mo., pp. 416. New York: Carlton & Lana- 
han. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1869. 


GREAT events are slowly adjusted to their final place in history. 
There are so many complications to unravel, so many distor- 
tions of prejiidice and passion to correct, so many simulations 
to unmask, that time is indispensable to the perfect clearing 
up of truth. In nothing, however, is the divinity of truth 
more strikingly evinced than in the certainty with which, how- 
exer hindered, it comes to eventual recognition. From what- 
ever bondage truth must break, however intricate the paths it 
is compelled to travel, or formidable the foes it must smite 
down, it marches surely on to that ultimate complete apoca- 
lypse in whose light history records its irreversible decision. 
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The instances are few in which truth has been slower in 
asserting itself than in that of the first French Revolution. 
We stand removed from that event three quarters of a century. 
It has been deeply studied ; views, accepted once, have been 
altered or reversed ; but the judgment is not yet pronounced 
which truth will finally confirm. Peculiar causes have con- 
spired to prevent the truth respecting that event from going 
into history. The French themselves were unprepared at first 
to estimate it justly. The grand movement, whose opening 
thrilled them to ecstasy, had borne them in its progress into 
seas of trouble. While the waves were yet tumultuous Napo- 
leon took control ; and when, with armies and police to execute 
his single, arbitrary will, he had tranquilized the agitation, it 
was natural that the masses, weary of the chaos of so many 
years, were more disposed to applaud his achievement than to 
question his assumptions. Hence, dazzled by the glory or 
awed by the power of the Consulate and Empire, whoever of 
them might take in hand to tell the story of the Revolution 
would manifestly be disqualified to do it fairly. When Water- 
loo restored the old régime, the likelihood was even less that a 

‘evolution whose guillotine had so rudely cut the Bourbon line 
would be justly weighed or truthfully described. Napoleonic 
ideas, made supreme again by the coup d’état of 1848, were 
hardly more auspicious for the truth of history. Among other 
peoples fairness was at first even less to be expected. Every- 
where in Europe the privileged classes heard, in the throes of 
that convulsion, the mutterings of doom for them; and while 
every-where the unprivileged and oppressed hailed its opening 
as the dawn of their deliverance, they soon were so appalled by 
the madness into which it fell that their admiration changed 
to horror and execration. A movement, therefore, in its na- 
ture so alarming to one class, and in its mode so shocking to 
every other, was little likely to receive impartial treatment at 
the hands of any. With the lapse of years there came reaction, 
but truth fared as badly as before. A brood of histories went 
abroad as indiscriminate in praise as the former were in cen- 
sure; in particular, intensely eulogistic of the man who com- 
posed, indeed, the fury of the Revolution, but did not rest till 
much of all that was dearest in the struggle was chained to the 
wheels of his despotic car. Now here, if not always, truth is 
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in the middle. Assuredly the Revolution was not all good, nor 
was it wholly evil. If infidel and atheistic lies were there, the 
dearest truths concerning God and man were also there. If on 
that dreadful floor blaspheming demons plied the flail, there 
were threshers, too, in whose esteem the good seed of truth and 
right were dearer than their lives. To this view opinion has 
been tending. Investigation, grown dispassionate, has been 
sifting out the grain. The pendulum of history, unduly swayed 
at first by prejudice and passion, then carried ,by rebound to 
the extreme of fulsome adulation, is settling to the point of 
ultimate repose. 

No other aspect of the Revolution has had to wait so long 
for just appreciation as the religious. The picture of that 
tumult which still floats before the common mind is, we appre- 
hend, that of a people suddenly inspired with love of liberty 
throwing themselves into the arms of infidelity ; and then, as if 
possessed of demons, perpetrating in the name of liberty unut- 
terable crimes ; insanely merry even while the death-ax was de- 
manding its daily feast of blood; prating of freedom while the 
furies of disorder were trampling out its life; but a picture 
into which, if religion come at all, it is religion as effete and 
spent, playing no worthy part in the terrible drama, but yield- 
ing, in one universal apostasy, to the pressure of that infidel 
and atheistic storm. Besides the scandal to religion, such a 
picture is untrue. In fact the great truths which take hold 
upon the spiritual were at no period of the struggle absent or 
unfelt. The sorest perplexities and saddest failures of the Rev- 
olution were largely the result of the ill-considered attitude it 
early took, and the policy it afterward pursued, regarding 
questions of religion. Its treatment of the Church as a crea- 
ture of the State, and its mad endeavor to bind conscience with 
the shackles of human law, awakened that resistance which, in 
turn, provoked those storms of infidel rage whose final fury 
wrecked so many of its hopes. And even when atheism, in the 
hour of delirious triumph, was declaring God dethroned, and 
hjs worship done away, the inextinguishable religious sentiment 
was heard protesting the supremacy of God and the freedom of 
the soul with a voice that soon compeiled these votaries of un- 
belief to unsay their vaunting lies, and cease from their dis 
gusting mummeries. In a word, nothing offered to the wild 
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spirit of the Revolution a resistance so persistent and invincible 
as religion; and yet it has been the fashion either wholly to 
ignore, or at most to treat with inadequate appreciation, its 
connection with the struggle. 

The book whose title stands at the head of this paper aims 
to supply this defect. Its author reviews the history of the 
Revolution for a single purpose—to ascertain the actual rela- 
tions of Church and State during its progress, and to estimate 
in what degree a false adjustment of these relations in the out- 
set, and the evils consequent on that mistake, caused the noble 
aspirations of his countrymen to become free and self-govern- 
ing to encounter defeat. There was assurance in advance that 
he would do it well. Distinguished rank among the writers 
of his country, enlightened views on the social questions of the 
age, taken in connection with extensive studies in the line of 
Church History, designated him as peculiarly qualified for this 
particular work. It is little to say that the result equals the 
promise. He has produced a book not merely of deep and 
thrilling interest, but replete with lessons, whose importance it 
were impossible to overstate. It cannot fail to conciliate read- 
ers that candor is so manifest on every page. While the author 
avows, and in every way evinces, the warmest sympathy with 
the Revolution, he deals in no measured condemnation of its 
crimes; while he writes in vindication of religion, his page 
fairly gleams with indignation when the sycophantic pliancy of 
clerical demagogues and the policies and plots of politico-eecle- 
siarchs are passing in review. In fact, thorough research, pa- 
tient study, accurate deduction, and fearless utterance of con- 
viction, are so manifest throughout the book, that we are carried 
along in its perusal hardly feeling that we dare, seldom that 
we wish, to dissent from any of its conclusions. The work, 
moreover, is extremely opportune. Ata time when England 
is seeking peacefully to readjust Church and State relations 1 in 
a portion of her realm—when Spain is grappling with all the 
questions involved in the French Revolution—when, in fact, 
civil and religious liberty are stirring the thoughts of people 
every-where, it is more than timely—seems in truth a provi- 
dence—that the rock on which the ark of French liberty was 
wrecked should be pointed out, and the lessons of their failure 
made available for others. 
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The opening of the book is quite Homeric. There is no pre- 
liminary unfolding of the-plot; no time is spent in depicting 
the oppressions out of which the Revolution grew. Assuming 
familiarity with these, the author hurries at once into the midst 
of the tumult. For readers of his own nation this perhaps is 
no defect ; it may not be a serious one for others, for this move- 
ment has made its origin widely understood. It is a true but 
partial statement, ascribed to Madame de Staél, that the Revo- 
lution was “an event which came forth out of the womb of the 
centuries.” In the sense that its provocations were the offspring 
of centuries this is certainly true. Assumptions and abuses 
coming down from ages acquiescent in the masterhood of kings, 
were that which woke at last the spirit of revolt. The yoke it 
sought to throw off was of medieval imposition. The chains 
it rose to break were the forging of feudal times. In this re- 
gard its genesis was truly of the ages. But while we must 
allow that its potential causes were in the arrogations and mis- 
rule of past centuries, we can none the less believe that the 
event derived its peculiar character from the fact that its actual 
coming forth was from the bosom of French Encyclopedism. 
The doctrines of Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, and their disci- 
ples had gradually infected French opinion till the poison was 
every-where diffused. The best literature of the day was infi- 
del or atheistic. Some of the most brilliant pens of any age 
were in its service. The result was an almost universal preva- 
lence of religious skepticism. It could not be, therefore, that, 
born amid such influences, the Revolution would prove an effort 
merely to achieve political freedom; that opinions such as 
these pouring from the press, and with which the popular mind 
was so thoroughly imbued,would not color and control the effort 
being made to break the power of despotism, and assert the 
right of self government. Even worse than could have been 
foreboded came to pass. Religion, treated for a time with pa- 
tronizing tolerance, as these opinions got control was degraded 
to a merely servile state. Circled with restraints, and made to 
suffer wrongs which will be an eternal stigma on the Revolu- 
tion, it was finally pronounced an antiquated superstition 
which reason could no longer tolerate. Thus the struggle 
early assumed, and to the end maintained, a double character. 
On the one side, it was the effort of a greatly-suffering people 
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to emancipate themselves from bondage ; on the other, of infidel 
opinion to control the movement adversely to religion. 

Lessons of vast concern to nations crowd the history of that 
unhappy struggle. That Christianity is essential to liberty— 
that in organizing States the spiritual should be untrammeled 
by the secular—that the spirit of infidelity is one of merciless 
proscription—that, as a system, Catholicism is unfriendly to 
popular freedom—that Christianity is invincible by human or 
Satanic power, are voicings of that struggle which can never 
die away. Some of these,as among the more important les- 
sons of the book, we desire to signalize by a special word. 

1. That religion is the only stable basis of government is 
attested by the fact that the empires which have flourished and 
endured have been built on this foundation. The religion 
built on may be false, yet, as holding of the spiritual, it has a 
mastery over men which the merely temporal is unable to 
exert. <A faith which holds, though feebly, the great truths of 
future existence and accountability is a stay to the social struc- 
ture which a purely atheistic basis can never be. Cicero, 
comparing Rome to other nations, accounts for her superior- 
ity on the ground that she “ excelled all nations and peoples in 
piety and religion, and in this one wisdom of fully recognizing 
that all things are ordered and governed by the power of the 
immortal gods.’* Whatever we may think of his Roman 
partiality, we must allow the sentiment he utters: that not 
numbers, nor valor, nor policy, nor culture are the real ele- 
ments of national stability ; that only as nations are religious— 
recognize that over them is an Infinite Ruler, and hold them- 
selves accountable to him—are they strong to overcome the 
perils which endanger their existence. 

Christianity, as the clearest revelation of the future and of 
our relation to it, gives a sanction to social obligations vastly 
more potential, and lights the way to an adjustment of 
social relations vastly more perfect, than are possible to any 


* Quam volumus licet, patres conscripti, ipsi nos amemus, tamen nee numero His- 
panos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nee artibus Greecos, nec denique 
hoe ipso hujus gentis ac terre domestico nativoque. sensu Italos ipsos ac Latinos; 
sed pietate, ac religione, atque hac una sapientia, quod deorum immortalium nu- 
mine omnia regi, gubernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque superavi- 
mus.— Cic., Orat. De Harus. Responsis. 9. 
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other religious system. It enunciates principles and introduces 
agencies whose tendency and operation are so to mold the 
individual and to regulate society as to secure, with the least 
restraint of personal freedom, the greatest social good. It 
affirms the sovereignty of God, and expressly teaches the 
equality of men. While, therefore, it claims for God the fealty 
of all, as between themselves it demands for each the utmost 
liberty consistent with that social order which it also sanctions. 
Especially it demands that conscience be unfettered ; that 
thought and speech be free. As, therefore, the great truths in 
which civil and religious liberty have their root are the incul- 
cation of Christianity alone, rejecting it is fatal to the hopes of 
any people striving to be free. No sadder illustration has 
there been than was furnished in the French experiment. It 
is, in truth, a demonstration for the ages of the impossibility of 
founding liberty on any other basis than that of Christianity. 
It was a sublime spectacle which France presented at the open- 
ing of the Revolution. A nation that till recently appeared 
hopelessly decadent had shivered at a blow the chains which 
centuries had riveted, and, with the flush of youth upon its 
brow, was standing in the morning light of liberty, looking out, 
elate with joy, on a future of unbounded hope. It was a scene 
which neither pen nor pencil can depict. Paris blazed with 
enthusiasm, and the glow diffused throughout the provinces. 
No cloud upon the sky, no muttering in the air, gave token of 
the storms that were to come. The people fancied they were 
free, and on the road to a destiny surpassing all their dreams. 
What was their mistake? Why, after such exertion, did they 
miss the goal? The primal cause, that to which all others 
may be traced, was the effort to ally freedom with irreligion. 
That the leaders of the movement were honest in their wish 
to establish liberty, and, for a time, labored at the task with a 
patriotic ardor deserving admiration, none familiar with the 
history will question. But they disallowed the only stone on 
which the structure could be reared. At first, indeed, not from 
liking, but in deference to what they counted superstition, they 
were willing to allow religion a menial part in the work they 
were attempting; but, when they failed to coerce its service, 
with boundless scorn they cast it utterly away, and essayed to 
build on the negation of all that makes liberty possible. 
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Warned we may well be by the monstrous result. But let it 
not be counted any fault of liberty that the French nation, 
starting on its exodus with such glowing promise, lost the way 
and traveled weary years to reach at last a bondage only less 
severe than that from which they sought escape. The guides 
were blind. Other leading must the nation follow that would 
be free. If the French saw the bloom of freedom wither, it 
was because infidel hands rudely plucked it from the stem. If 
the child on which their hope was set proved a monster, it was 
because godless accowcheurs presided at the birth; if its life 
was sickly and its death untimely, it was because it was poi- 
soned in the nursing. 

2. After the foundation, there is nothing, perhaps, of more 
concern to liberty than a right adjustment of the secular and 
spiritual in the structure of the State. Within a century there 
have been two impressive demonstrations of the immense advan- 
tage to liberty of that adjustment which leaves religion unem- 
barrassed by any organic connection with the State. When 
our fathers came to organize the liberty their arms had won, 
taught by their traditions they resolved in no degree to com- 
plicate the temporal and spiritual ; to cover religion, in all its 
forms, with the shield of impartial protection, but neither to 
assume its support nor meddle with its worship. The leaders 
of the French movement, on the contrary, swayed in part by 
ancient complications, and in part by unbelief, began with the 
purpose to subordinate religion to the civil power, and advanced 
from step to step till they had compassed its complete enslave- 
ment. Both of these experiments—the one in its success, the 
other in its failare—are conclusive of the right adjustment of 
these relations. The latter, indeed, utters no distincter voice 
than that in organizing liberty it is fatal to invade the freedom 
of the soul. 

In order to appreciate what was done affecting religion in 
the process of framing a constitution for the new nation, it is 
necessary to have in mind the previous condition of the Church 
one of the orders constituent of the State. It had long been as 
the sole legalized religious order of the realm. It was of vast 
power, and vengefully proscriptive. It oppressed, imprisoned, 
banished, put to death ; in short, employed the utmost power 
of penalties and pains to silence dissent. It controlled the 
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education, monopolized the offices, and kept the conscience of 
the nation; in a word, exercised official power in life and 
death over body, and mind, and soul. Its wealth was enor- 
mous. The piety of the living and the fears of the dying had, 
for ages, been augmenting its possessions. The Revolution 
found it with an annual revenue of two hundred million francs. 
That with such resources, moral and material, it should be 
potent in the secular sphere was altogether natural. In many 
functions of the government it was, in fact, controlling. On 
occasion it could make its power felt even to the throne. Being 
thus a partner of the State, it was naturally anxious to conserve 
that peculiar civil polity so favorable to its own aggrandizement. 
This espousal by the Church of that despotic order which the 
liberal party were determined either to reform or entirely 
supersede, taken in connection with the skepticism of its lead- 
ers, explains the hostile attitude which the Revolution, at its 
very outbreak, assumed toward the Church. While many of 
its members, and a fair proportion of its inferior clergy, were 
in accord with the spirit of the hour. with few exceptions its 
higher clergy, who controlled its policy, had no liking for a 
movement which they knew would deal roughly with their 
pretensions. Thus began that breach between Liberalism and 
Christianity which infidel leaders were able to widen, till at 
last, in complete divorce, they fought each other through a 
night of anarchy on which it seemed no morning would 
rise. 

It was therefore likely in advance that, when they came to 
legislate for the new order of things, their course toward a 
Church so unfriendly to their aims would not be lenient—not, 
perhaps, judicious. And so it proved. The coercive temper 
of the leaders was apparent from the start. Besides antipa- 
thy to religion, the financial distress of the nation was inciting 
them to seize its property. The immense wealth of the Church, 
could it be devoted to the uses of the State, would ease the 
present trouble, and enable the nation to begin auspiciously its 
new career. Hence both interest and feeling impelled them 
to unsparing confiscation. Authority to dispossess the Church 
was claimed on the ground that corporate bodies, deriving their 
existence from civil law, hold their rights by the same tenure ; 
and that, consequently, any titles they possess, having validity 
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only in the sanction of law, may be altered or annulled by the 
legislative power. Asa reason for applying these principles 
to the pending question, it was maintained that the wealth of 
the Church was a moral disadvantage ; that riches corrupted 
the priests, and that consequently a true regard for the inter- 
ests of religion demanded of them to free the clergy from this 
great impediment to their appropriate work. After a stormy 
debate of nearly a month the alienating decree was passed. Its 
terms were these: “ All the property of the clergy is at the 
disposal of the nation on condition that it shall provide ina 
fitting manner for the expenses of worship, the maintenance 
of its ministers, and the necessities of the poor. As to the 
dispositions to be made for the ministers of religion, they shall 
be paid each not less than one thousand two hundred franes, - 
not including lodging and the use of a garden.” Such was 
their decision of the gravest question with which the Revolu- 
tion had to deal. How unwise it was the history must be read 
fully to appreciate. 

The execution of this decree caused intense agitation. The 
initial step was an order enjoining every holder of a benefice 
to furnish the courts a detailed list of the property of every 
kind pertaining thereto. With more than prudent haste 
decrees followed, first, for the immediate sale of property to 
the amount of hundreds of millions of frances; next, for the 
unhousing and suppression of the monastic orders; then, for 
the pensioning of monks; and last, for the administration of 
the confiscated property. These respective measures were 
adopted after prolonged and able, but acrimonious and in- 
tensely-irritating, debates. On the side of the deputies, along 
with argument and eloquence seldom surpassed, there was the 
frequent exhibition of defiant and exasperating scorn. On the 
side of the clergy, along with some noble utterances, there 
were earnest deprecation and frantic appeal. Sometimes there 
were scenes of frenzied excitement—times when passion rose 
to such a pitch that bloody collisions were prevented only by 
force. 

In treating the question of property the Assembly had sev- 
eral times violated rights of conscience. This, however, had 
as yet elicited from the Church party but a passing remon- 
strance. They fought with desperate earnestness to preserve 
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their rich endowments ; but scarcely an earnest word had yet 
been spoken in defense of religious liberty. But this was not 
to last. The steps already taken by the Assembly involved 
the necessity of going further, and from this point the course 
of legislation was deplorably inconsiderate of the rights of con- 
science. When the Assembly took in hand to adjust the frame- 
work of the Church to the new civil order an ecclesiastical fac- 
tion, with many wrongs to avenge, in coalition with the infidel 
leaders, gave it a constitution utterly subversive of the old or- 
ganic form. It abolished many, bishoprics, almost ignored 
the jurisdiction of the Pope, suppressed offices and titles, re- 
duced the number of schools, gave to Protestants and Jews 
and infidels an equal right with Catholics to vote in the choice 
of Church incumbents, and in effect so weakened and embar- 
rassed the officials thus selected that the ultimate authority in 
things spiritual rested largely with the civil power. Had this 
constitution been the work of a Church council it would have 
been a grievous wrong, but its enactment by a political assem- 
bly was an outrage on the dearest rights of man. No wonder 
it proved a Pandora-box of direst evils to the liberal cause. 

In many parts of the country the Catholic population, al- 
ready much excited by the sale of their churches and monas- 
teries, were unable quietly to bear this new infliction. Mut- 
terings of revolt were heard. The smoldering fires of passion 
kindled to a blaze as the news of its adoption went abroad. 
This frenzied discontent made it easy for the disaffected clergy 
to organize a counter-revolution. Nocturnal meetings were 
held, and inflammatory speeches made. By tongue and pen 
the Assembly was denounced as infamous, and its action repre- 
sented as a crime which it was religious to oppose. Over all 
the land opposition was organized. By secret correspondence 
the Pope did all he could to foment the trouble. In many 
places the enforcement of the Constitution was stubbornly with- 
stood. Irritated by this resistance, the Assembly adopted a 
measure which had the effect to alienate from the liberal cause 
many of its warmest friends. It was an order “ requiring all 
Who held positions in the Church to take an oath to support 
and obey not only the laws of the land in general, but to main- 
tain with all their power the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
as decreed by the Assembly, and that on pain of ejection from 
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office, forfeiture of pension, and loss of citizenship.” The en- 
forcement of this outrageous oath was commenced with the 
clerical members of the Assembly. The scene that followed 
was unspeakably sad, yet truly grand; sad, in that, on the 
side of those representing liberalism, there was nothing but an 
insulting exhibition of the most hateful despotism ; grand, for 
noble words and brave deeds on the other side, in vindication of 
truest liberty. The note of resistance that day struck electri- 
fied the Church. Emulous of the grand example set by the 
clerical representatives, Church officials every-where refused 
the oath ; and when the task of its attempted imposition was 
completed, it was found that all but four of the hundred and 
thirty-one Bishops, and a multitude of the inferior clergy, had 
preferred the forfeiture of office and pension and citizenship 
to their retention on terms which conscience disallowed. So 
serious was this result that for a moment even the most radical 
of the Assembly showed concern to allay the storm they had 
provoked ; but it was fatal to pacific thoughts that Rome about 
this time threw all its power in favor of the refractory cleroy 
While the Pope had not concealed his disapproval of all that 
had been done since the convocation of the States-General, nor 
left in doubt the stand he would ultimately take, he yet, for 
reasons of policy, was slow to utter an official condemnation. 
But silence was no longer politic. The oath was a blow at his 
supremacy not to be endured, and his fulmination went forth 
denouncing, protesting, asserting, and closed by solemnly ab- 
juring “all Catholics, in the name of their eternal salvation, to 
remain faithful to the ancient laws of the Church and to the 
Holy See.” The immediate effect was to rend the. Church, 
One part, embracing nearly all the Bishops, a large proportion 
of the clergy, and a multitude of members, remained loyal to 
the Pope; the other accepted the yoke of civil domination. 
Angry opposition to the former broke out on every side. The 
nation, rocked in the storm of increasing agitation, began to 
feel the throes which in the end brought forth Terror. 

Surely no clearer demonstration is needed of the hurt to lib- 
erty of that arrangement which gives the State control of re- 
ligion than is furnished by the evils into which it plunged the 
French nation. It is, however, rendered still more clear by 
what occurred later in the struggle. As the night of terror 
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wore away the more candid of the leaders began to admit that 
error in the matter of organizing religion was the source of 
their greatest troubles ; that freedom of opinion is a right with 
which laws should not meddle. These principles were at length 
embodied in the Constitution, and with the happiest results. 
The storm began to subside, the sky to clear, and the ark of 
liberty, righting itself, set forth again with fairest promise of 
getting safely into port. That it failed to enter, or, at least, 
came in with but a portion of the precious things it carried, 
the author charges to the perfidy of Napoleon. 

The differing estimates of this famous man are among the 
curious things of history. National antipathy explains the de- 
traction of Scott; the inspiration of Abbott’s fulsome panegyric 
is not easy to assign ; but however,explained, it is a fact that 
writers on his career have seemed more intent to gild or blacken 
his character than to set it in the coloring of truth. Time, 
however—le grand justicier du passé—to use an expression of 
Montaigne’s, at last fades out every false tint, and hangs the 
perfect picture in its rightful place. We have the conviction 
that Pressensé has done much to complete that portrait of Na- 
poleon which the future will accept. Conceding his abilities 
and the value of his services to France, he yet affirms that he 
was possessed of an “insolent contempt of every superior prin- 
ciple, of all right, of all liberty.” In proof, he shows that from 
the coup @état which made him First Consul he had but a 
single purpose—to centralize all power in himself, to add the 
glory of empire to martial renown ; that his policy in matters 
of religion was conceived and followed with the single view to 
further this design ; that to gain the assistance of Rome he re- 
enslaved religion ; that, in a word, he disregarded every right 
in order to build up a despotism whose order and glory would 
so contrast with the anarchy and gloom of the Revolution as to 
blind the nation to its real character. No part of the book 
has left on us a sadder impression than that which sketches 
this perfidious course. That the liberal movement, free at 
length from its great embarrassment, and advancing to suc- 
ctss, should be again arrested, was in itself immensely sad, but 
is all the more to be lamented in its cause. Sorrow kindles to 
execration at the thought that it was the people’s idol who, 
in the moment when their freedom seemed assured, fettered 

Fovurtu Seriss, Vout. XXI.—37 
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them again. But it is a thought we cannot put away: the 
author sustains the verdict he pronounces by facts which fore- 
close appeal. No part of the book is more conclusive in its 
logic than that which fastens on Napoleon the odium of having 
sacrificed to his own ambition the most precious fruits of the 
Revolution. 

3. Another truth of saddest illustration in that struggle is the 
intolerance of unbelief. Skeptical leaders were throughout 
fierce and vengeful persecutors. Their impatience of dissent, 
beginning with insolent words, exhausted the possibilities of 
outrage. The sanctioning of mobs, the banishment and mas- 
sacre of priests, the enormities of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and the final infamous attempt to abolish religion, were exhi- 
bitions of intolerance unsurpassed in the history of persecutions. 
If other proof were needed of the essential proscriptiveness of in- 
fidelity it is found in the later history of the struggle, when each 
successive phase of unbelief, as it rose to power, ¢ ssailed every 
other with a hate as merciless as that displayed against religion. 
Atheism, in the brief period of its ascendency, hurled its bolts 
against Deism with no less fiendish rage than against Chris- 
tianity ; and when Robespierre triumphed, Deism followed its 
deniers to the scaffold with as much delight as ever it expe- 
rienced at the death of priests. In fact the history of unbelief, 
whether in the bald negations of Atheism, or in the vague af- 
firmations of Deism, or in the floral wre eathing of Theophilan- 
thropy, was as intolerant of unbelieving as of religious differ- 
ences. Its treatment of the latter was so hurtful to the liberal 
cause, and is hence so prominent among the lessons of the 
book, that it demands a more particular statement. 

Alarmed at the rupture of the Church, the Assembly labored 
to secure the non-conforming party protection in their worship ; 
but popular passion was mightier than decrees. Liberty of wor- 
ship for non-juring Catholics was in reality but a name. Life 
was periled, sometimes lost, in the effort to enjoy what law 
allowed. Mobs expelled them from the churches assigned for 
their worship, overthrew their altars, and indulged against 
them all the promptings of vindictive rage. Under the Legis- 
lative Assembly their condition was even worse. The reckless 
course of this body is explained in part by its peculiar compo- 
sition, and in part by the circumstances under which it was 
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called to deliberate. It was largely composed of young men 
chosen mainly for their revolutionary zeal. Among them were 
men of splendid talents, but inexperienced in the work of leg- 
islation. For a time the leaders were the famous Girondist 
deputies ; but along with these, and soon to be their victors, 
were the Mountain party, the future men of terror. To these 
impulsive natures the times were constantly applying the spur 
of irritation. Many of the Bishops, on surrendering office, had 
fled the country, and in their exile some of them were concert- 
ing with the Pope and with royalists abroad to foment dis- 
satisfaction, hoping so to manage the reactionary movement as 
ultimately to defeat the Revolution and restore the old régime. 
It was not strange, therefore, that youthful, fiery men, whose 
attachment to the Revolution was an absorbing passion, were 
driven by a knowledge of these plots into legislation of unwise 
severity. Certain it is that compulsion was the single note they 
struck, and, through a rising scale of harshness, carried to the 
end. Scarcely had they entered on their work when tidings of 
increasing agitation poured in from every quarter. In one 
place a mob massacred two hundred men and women suspected 
of opposition to the Revolution. The Assembly, by a most 
iniquitous decree, justified the crime. It was a rapid stride to 
anarchy, for it pledged impunity to lawlessness. In effect it 
said to mobs, Riot and kill, the blood of the disaffected conse- 
crates the dagger. This virtual license of the mob soon bore 
its natural fruit. The revolutionary fury rose to an angrier 
mood. Wherever it dared, the popular wrath practiced against 
the non-conforming party every enormity of lawless rage. It 
increased the trouble that this outrageous treatment was not 
always quietly received. In sections where the Church party 
was strong they were far from turning the other cheek when 
smitten. Blows were given in return. These occurrences kept 
the Assembly in a fever of excitement most unfriendly to judi- 
cious legislation. In order “the more quickly to strike down the 
enemies of the Revolution,” it was proposed to suspend, in their 
‘vase, the operation of the laws ; and though in form, this action 
was not taken, a decree was passed which virtually outlawed 
the non-conforming party. It failed of royal sanction; but 
the veto, besides being widely disregarded, brought on a con- 
flict with the King which convulsed the nation, and in the end 
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bore him to execution. The immediate effect was a terrible 
exasperation of the revolutionary party. The treatment of 
suspected priests became more brutal than ever. From some 
provinces they were exiled, in others they were crowded into 
prisons foul from heat and lack of air, where they endured 
untold sufferings, and in many cases escaped starvation only 
through succor stealthily conveyed by friends. In frequent in- 
stances they were put to death. 

Convents declining the services of Constitutional priests 
were assailed by mobs, forcibly entered, and their inmates bru- 
tally treated. Nuns were sometimes whipped with rods. The 
persecuting spirit of the Assembly culminated in a decree of 
extradition against accused priests. But they had now quite 
lost control of the Revolution. Passion was too wild to be kept 
within the limits of the most proscriptive laws. There was 
opposition which law had failed to crush, and the mob was now 
resolved to try the knife. The spectacle exhibited in Paris 
and in other parts of France in the autumn of 1792 was ap- 
palling beyond the power of description. That the deeds of 
the Septemériseurs had their inspiration in hatred of the 
Church party admits of no dispute. One of the wards of Paris 
openly voted “that all the priests and suspected persons con- 
fined in the prisons of Paris and other cities be put to death.” 
The mob performed the bloody work. “ At a half dozen dif- 
ferent prisons in Paris the priests were butchered en masse, and 
the provinces followed the example of the capital.” But a spirit 
was now aroused which none could lay. Infuriate crowds, 
athirst for blood, poured from the alleys and faubourgs of 
Paris, and, with the aspect of unchained demons, traversed the 
city day and night, perpetrating butcheries of the most shock- 
ing barbarity. These, however, proved but the prelude to the 
drama of terror. One of the first cares of the National Con- 
vention was to organize machinery through which to use the 
weapons of proscription with discerning aim, and with all the 
power of the State. A Revolutionary Tribunal and a Commit- 
tee of Public Safety were created. The first allowed no appeal 
from its iniquitous decisions; the second arraigned at will the 
victims of their hate. Together they formed an enginery of 
murderous proscription more terrible than mobs. These the 
suspected might elude; that marked them secretly and smote 
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them as with lightning-stroke. With such accusers and judges, 
and with the guillotine to execute their vengeful arbitraments, 
nothing could surpass the terror it inspired. Its bolts were 
always flying, or ever ready to be hurled. It excites no sur- 
prise that this machinery was used to the utmost in religious 
persecution, when it is remembered that the National Conven- 
tion was more thoroughly imbued with the infidel philosophy, 
and numbered more enthusiastic advocates of its pernicious 
principles, than either of the preceding legislative bodies; but 
that its spirit was so brutal ought surely to rebuke the preten- 
sions of philosophy to master human passion. The persecution 
of Nero was hardly more inhuman. When, for instance, want 
of money prevented deportation of the priests, crowds of them 
were sent to the scaffold. In different places they were mas- 
sacred and drowned. Death within twenty-four hours was the 
decreed fate of every priest returning from abroad “ suspected 
of relations with the enemy.” But a perusal of the history 
can alone impart an adequate impression of the remorseless 
cruelties practiced by these apostles of philosophy. It shows, 
moreover, that they had other aims than that professed; that 
their real object was not so much to compel civil submission 
as to crush religion. It must forever bar the plea of patriotic 
ardor, as a palliation of their crimes, that their persecution 
was now indiscriminate. No sooner did the Terrorists feel 
sure of power than they began to unmask. Catholics in full 
accord with the Revolution were no less vindictively pursued 
than others. The proof accumulates with every act that their 
real purpose was to strike down Christianity. The work of 
demolition began with the abrogation of the Christian calen- 
dar. The year was made to date from the founding of the 
Republic ; the old weeks were superseded by decades of days ; 
the months were given first a philosophical, and then a poeti- 
cal, nomenclature ; and all this avowedly to free the calendar 
from all association with religion. At length, When the clubs 
and the press had duly paved the way, and tentative experi- 
ments had shown that it might be safely tried, Atheism made 
its grand denouement in the Convention. Amid foul-mouthed 
denunciations and scandalous apostasies Christian worship was 
abolished, and a worship of Reason decreed. Never surely 
was there worship so misnamed. The Saturnalia of pagan 
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Rome were not more licentious and disgusting than the abom- 
inations Atheism practiced in the celebration of its worship. 
Churches were transformed into halls of revelry. “ Apostate 
priests were seen dancing with harlots around bright fires fed 
by holy books and rituals, copes and relics. And this delirium 
was propagated like a sort of dedth-dance throughout the 
nation.” Then, that the new religion might lack nothing of 
perfection, the Convention hastened to canonize a saint. It 
was fitting that Marat—the man who, by consent of all, wears 
the crown of Satanic eminence among the demons of the Rev- 
olution—should be awarded this distinction. With enthusiastic 
demonstrations, his remains were transferred to the Pantheon. 
“The veneration for this monster knew no bounds. Hymns 
were written in his honor. On divers stamps he was placed 
by the side of Christ. Men swore by the sacred heart of Marat. 
The new worship was complete; it had prostitutes for god- 
desses, and a man of violence and blood for a martyr and 
saint.” 

Now that Christianity was a religio illicita in France, its 
adherents fared worse than ever. They were spared nothing 
of oppression or outrage in the compass of vindictive power to 
invent and practice. It seemed the purpose of the Atheistic 
clique to extinguish, if need be in seas of blood, the last spark 
of Christian faith. But a rule so monstrons could not last. 
Availing of the protest which muttered in the popular heart 
against these disgusting practices, Robespierre, in the interests 
of Deism, struck down the Atheistic party, and sent its leaders 
to the guillotine. Their overthrow, however, afforded Chris- 
tians no relief; for though liberty of worship was reaflirmed . 
by the Convention, in practice it was every-where ignored. 
The cheerless worship of the Eternal, with which Robespierre 
was able to displace the indecent and revolting orgies of 
Atheism, was, with loud protestations of liberality, intensely 
proscriptive. , It was stayed from using terror only by the 
fall of its founder. It is both a proof of the anarchy which 
terror had produced, and a fearful instance of retribution, that, 
in fifty days from the inaugural festivities of the new religion, 
in which Robespierre had played the role of pontifea, 
and from which he came the arbiter of destinies, he was 
borne to the scaffold through a storm of execration and abuse 
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unequaled in the case of any other victim oi the guillo- 
tine. 

The final lesson we may note is the manner in which Chris- 
tianity endured this severe and protracted assault. Never, 
perhaps, was it assailed at greater disadvantage to itself than 
at the opening of the Revolution. So many Delilahs had ca- 
ressed and weakened it that it seemed at the mercy of its foes. 
It is to be lamented that the apostles of unbelief found so much 
in the scandalous abuses of the ecclesiastical system to point 
and wing the arrows of their hate. Caricature, invective, scorn, 
poured their missiles with terrible effect on the follies of the 
Church. Every bolt crashed through some rotten outwork. 
And though, in reality, religion was untouched by these assaults, 
and would have been by the utter demolition of its existent 
organism, yet to a people unaccustomed to distinguish between 
religion and the Church, it was at the disadvantage of seeming 
to deserve the derision poured on its corrupt organization. It 
had the further disadvantage of a false position. Religion and 
liberty are friends; their grand ideas travel in the same direc- 
tion ; but perfidy to its principles on the part of those claiming 
to represent religion set them in apparent opposition. The 
Catholic Church of France has no deeper disgrace than that 
when the great principle of ‘the Gospel, that in Christ men are 
equal, was asserting itself, it joined with despotism to perpetu- 
ate its negation. It, therefore, was not strange that, cumbered 
with corruptions, and seeming to oppose the cause it favored, re- 
ligion was unable for a time to make a worthy defense. Truly 
it was pitiful to see the clergy so concerned to preserve its 
external pomp, and yet so careless of the blows which infidels 
were aiming at its life. But it was a sight soon to disappear. 
While the course of its assailants was becoming more aggress- 
ive, the course of its defenders was becoming worthier of their 
‘ause. Losing in the fires of trial much that marred its earlier 
manifestations, their resistance became truly noble—displayed, 
in countless instances, a heroism worthy to rank with that which 
gheds undying glory on the martyr ages of the Church. The 
volume should be read if only for its witness that no corrup- 
tions of form can extinguish the life of Christianity. As sam- 
ples of this witness we cite the following: ‘“ My choice is made,” 
said Abbot Paquot to those who were urging hii to take the 
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oath; “I prefer death to perjury. If I had two lives I might 
give one of them to you, but as I have but one I shall keep it 
for God.” “These are the golden days of the Church,” was 
the language of many on the way to death; “these are the 
times to try the courage of her true children.” “ A large num- 
ber of nuns, who were confined in a single prison, responded 
nobly in these words to their persecutors, who charged them 
with fanaticism; ‘It is fanatics who slaughter and kill, but we 
pray for such.’ ‘You shall be sent abroad.’ ‘Wherever we 
are sent we will pray.’ ‘Whither would you prefer to be 
sent?’ ‘Where there are the most of suffering ones to con- 
sole, and these are nowhere more than in France.’ ‘If you 
remain here it is to die.’ ‘Then we will die.’ These pious 
women sang aloud, and joyfully, sacred hymns at the foot of the 
scaffold.” The author closes his allusion to the September mas- 
sacres in these inspiring and admonitory words: 


Nothing is more glorious in all the annals of martyrdom than 
some of these scenes. They combined an emulation of holy hero- 
ism with a heart-trusting piety. The venerable Archbishop of 
Arles, thanking God for the duty of offering his blood for his 
cause—those priests confessing to each other, and giving each 
other the kiss of peace before laying their heads on the block— 
those answers, kind but firm, and worthy of the days of Irenzeus 
—all these noble manifestations of a religion at that time in such 
ill repute—all this throws a celestial light on the close of an in- 
credulous century, and reveals the presence of God with an ex- 
traordinary power ut the very moment when an infamous attempt 
is about to be made to banish his worship from society. From 
the blood of all these massacred persons a warning voice arises. 
It says to all holders of civil power, Beware of violating the con- 
science, for it will surely rise pure and triumphant over your as- 
saults, and leave you covered with defeat and shame. 

It is gratifying that the work has been given to English 
readers in a way so worthy of its merits. The translation by 
Professor Lacroix not merely preserves the spirit of the original, 
but also in a high degree that graphic charm which is so often 
marred or lost in the process of transferring thought from one 
expression to another. It has been widely noticed by the press, 
and without exception, so far as we have seen, in terms of com- 
mendation. In one or two notices, otherwise favorable, there 
are statements likely to convey a wrong impression of the En- 
glish work in one respect. “It is difficult,” says one critic, 
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“to say precisely what this book is. It is not a translation of 
the original work. Mr. Lacroix in one place calls it an ‘abridg- 
ment,’ in another a ‘digest.’” Now if from this the impres- 
sion be taken that the book has been so modified in the process 
of rendition as to have lost material identity with the original, 
it is utterly at fault. We have looked through the French 
work sufficiently to feel justified in saying, that, while narrative 
details are sometimes compendiously stated, and speeches on 
questions lacking the interest for American readers which they 
had for French are in some instances epitomized, the substance is 
always presented, and that in other respects the original is fully 
rendered. This method of preparing the work in English had, 
we understand, the author’s cordial approbation. The interest 
of the work is enhanced by a biographical appendix, carefully 
prepared, by the translator. It has, besides, what the original 
lacks, that requisite of every complete book, a copious index. 
The publishers show their appreciation of the work in the ele- 
gant and attractive style in which they have issued it. They 
have done the author a favor, and the cause of civil and relig- 
ious liberty a signal service in sending it forth in a form and 
at a cost so favorable to its extensive circulation. 
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Arr. VI—YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


OnE of the most hopeful signs of the times, in a religious 
point of view, is the enlisting the youthful energy of the 
Church in the service of the Divine Master. Heretofore that 
energy has been repressed, rather than developed, in conse- 
quence of the imperfect facilities for its employment. 

The Christian institutions of to-day need the infusion of ~ 
young blood and vigorous energy. According to Professor 
Hungerford, of Vermont, only one in eleven of the Church 
membership of that State is under forty years of age. This 
shows that the sympathies of the young are not sufficiently 
énlisted in the cause of religion ; and if they are neglected, what 
shall be the future of the Church? Any organization, there- 
fore, that rallies 


The young and strong who cherish 
Noble longings for the strife, 
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around the standard of the cross, and enlists them in the army 
of the Christian workers of the age, is an augury of blessing for 
the future. 

The peculiar temptations to which young men are exposed in 
the cities make these associations especially desirable. In the 
great emporia of toil and traftic, the manufacturing and com- 
mercial centers of the country, are gathered together a vast 
aggregate number of young men, most of whom are from the 
country. Cities will always be the centers where good and 
evil are manifested in their intensest and most active forms. 
Like the fabled dragons of old, demanding a daily tribute of 
human lives, the pitiless vices of the city-——its intemperance, its 
profligacy, and its crime—destroy their hecatombs of victims 
every year. The cunning Circe, Sin, weaves her web of sophis- 
try and sings her siren song, and flaunts her subtle blandish- 
ments ; and Pleasure, that Delilah of men’s souls, beguiles the 
conscience into fatal slumber, robs the spirit of its strength, and 
betrays its victim into the hands of the Philistines. The 
homeless youth in the solitude of a great city pines for the en- 
joyment of society. The only sort to which he can obtain 
access is frequently that of the theater, the billiard parlor, the 
drinking saloon, the concert hall, or the haunts of still viler 
resort, whose steps go down to death. After exhausting men- 
tal or physical labor he seeks relaxation amid the multiplied 
seductions on every hand, which have all the charm of novelty, 
and some of them the additional fascination of being forbidden 
fruit. He frequently procures excitement for his jaded nerves 
and overtaxed brain in sensual indulgence in the narcotic weed, 
the wine cup, or the more subtle, enervating, and destructive 
vices which despoil both soul and body of their purity and 
strength. 

It was for the spiritual and temporal advantage of this class 
of young men—to shield them from temptation, to rescue them 
from the toils of evil, to raise them up when fallen, to furnish 
Christian society innocent recreation and intellectual stimulus, 
and for religious fellowship and evangelistic effort—that these 
associations were formed. They began, like many another im- 
portant enterprise, in a very quiet, unostentatious manner. 
The rivers that water the valleys have their springs far off 
among the mountains, or in some secluded glen ; so this stream 
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of hallowed influence had its humble origin in one of the ob- 
scure by-ways of life. Some five and twenty years ago, in a 
drapery house in the heart of the city of London, a few young 
men assembled in a prayer-meeting for the promotion of per- 
sonal piety. They heard of a similar meeting in another com- 
mercial house, and invited its members to unite with them. 
A meeting of young men from both houses was, therefore, held 
at No. 72 St. Paul’s Church-yard,* on the 6th of June, 1844, 
where it was resolved to form a “Society for improving the 
spiritual condition of young men engaged in the drapery and 
other trades.” To the religious character of the association its 
founders soon added the idea of intellectual improvement, and 
for that purpose established libraries and instituted debates. 
They also inaugurated the Exeter Hall lectures to young men, 
which have since become famous throughout the world. These 
lectures have become a permanent institution, enlisting much 
of the first literary talent in Great Britain, and attracting thou- 
sands to their delivery. In their published form they have 
reached multitudes throughout the English-speaking portion of 
the world. In ten years an aggregate of 75,000 volumes was 
sold, and since that time probably 150,000 more. The Society 
also instituted Sunday Bible classes, and employed its members 
in general Sunday-school and Ragged-school work. It adopted 
a regular system of tract distribution, and in 1851, the year of 
the first universal exhibition, its members distributed no less 
than 352,000 tracts among the visitors to the World’s Fair, and 
held 1,550 public and social religious services in the me- 
tropolis. 

In December, 1851, the first Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in America was established at Montreal, Canada, and 
on the 29th of the same month the first in the United States in 
the city of Boston, Mass. Similar societies rapidly sprang up 
in New York, Buffalo, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and elsewhere, to the number of twenty-five in two 
years. The felt necessity of some means for the interchange of 
thought and opinion led to the calling of the first convention 
at Buffalo, N. Y.,on June 7,1854. Thirty-five delegates were 
present, and a voluntary confederacy was formed, having a 
central committee and annual conventions, whose functions, 

* Messrs. George Hitchcock & Co.’s 
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however, were to be merely advisory in their character. These 
conventions have been held as exhibited in the following table: 


Date. Place, No, of Delegates. No, of Associations, 
1854 oe Oreo Tr 35 
1855 Cincinnati, O. 

one AOR. «2 since cantons 88 


Philadelphia, Pa........... errr ere 192 
1866 Albany, N. Y 
1867 Montreal, Ca 

Detroit, BiGh. ..<ccceccove 502 


The great Rebellion, though it threatened the very existence 
of the confederacy of associations, was really the occasion of 
marvelously developing its energy and usefulness. The con- 
vention had been appointed for St. Louis in the spring of 1861, 


but the outbreak of the war prevented its meeting. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, called a convention at New York in the 
month of November to see if the agencies of the association 
could not in some way come to the aid of the country in that 
fearful struggle. The result was the formation of that noble 
organization, the Christian Commission. All the world knows 
the history of its labors, which gleam like golden broidery on 
the ensanguined robe of war—like the silver lining of the som- 
ber clouds of fate, irradiating the gloom of battle by glimpses 
of the heavenly light of love and charity. The agents of this 
commission carried at once the bread that perishes and the 
bread of life, and healed the wounds both of the body and the 
soul. They nursed the sick back to life, and by their hallowed 
ministrations quickened in the soul aspirations for that higher 
life that is undying. The Christian artillery of the battle-field 
—the coffee wagons and supply trains of the Commission— 
succored many a wounded warrior, whose bruised body the 
deadly enginery of war had well-nigh crushed to death. These 
plumeless heroes of the Christian chivalry exhibited a valor 
as dauntless often as his who led the victorious charge or cov- 
ered the disastrous retreat. By their gentle ministrations to 
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the stricken and the dying, amid the carnage of the battle-field 
and in the hospitals, they have laid the nation under obligations 
of gratitude which should never be forgotten. From Novem- 
ber, 1861, to May, 1866, this Commission disbursed both for 
the benefit of the patriot soldiers of the Union and for 
the rebel wounded that fell into our hands the sum of 
$6,291,107. It employed 4,859 agents, working without rec- 
ompense an aggregate of 185,562 days. These agents held 
136,650 religious services, and wrote 92,321 letters for the sol- 
diers. They gave away 1,466,748 Bibles, (in whole or in part,) 
1,370,953 hymn books, 8,603,434 books or pamphlets, 18,189,863 
newspapers and magazines, and 30,368,998 pages of religious 
tracts. They also greatly assisted the operations of the Sanitary 
Commission, which expended in the same time $4,924,048, 
making an aggregate by the two of $11,215,155 poured out as 
a freewill offering by a grateful country for the moral and 
physical welfare of its brave defenders. The world had never 
before seen such an example of colossal liberality. 

During the long years of the war, when the nation seemed 
convulsed with the throes of a mortal agony, the confederacy 
of associations was weakened by the loss of its Southern 
members, and by the destruction of several local branches in 
the North, but now has more than regained its former 
strength. There are now in America five hundred and thir- 
teen associations—more than in all the world besides—with 
probably fifty thousand members, and 100,000 volumes in their 
libraries. The annual conventions are occasions of especial 
interest. The inhabitants of the city where they are held open 
their houses in hospitality, the public meetings are densely 
crowded, and are addressed by representative men from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the day sessions the addresses 
are generally confined to three or five minutes, thus insuring 
variety and vivacity. These conventions concentrate the 
Christian sympathy of the communities where they are held, 
and stimulate their zeal for philanthropic effort. Extensive 
ang powerful revivals of religion are frequently the legacies 
they leave behind, and the lasting souvenirs of their visit. 

The following are the statistics of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations throughout the world, as prepared for the inter- 
national conference held at Paris in 1867, corrected by the 
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latest information upon the subject: In Great Britain there 
are ninety-five associations; in the colonies, except Canada, 
twelve; in Holland, one hundred and four; in Belgium, 
eleven ; in Germany, seventy ; in France, fifty-four ; in Switz- 
erland, ninety-five; in Italy, five; around the Mediterranean, 
five; in the United States and Canada, five hundred and 
fifteen; in all, nine hundred and sixty-four. The Italian 
associations are at Turin, Genoa, Naples, Florence, and Milan. 
There are also associations at Algiers, Alexandria, Beyrout, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople; at Madras and Calcutta; in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Ceylon; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, at Natal, and Sierra Leone. Besides these, there are 
corresponding members at St. Petersburgh, Buenos Ayres, 
Honolulu, and Bessarabia. The membership of the conti- 
nental associations is generally small, frequently not more 
than ten or twenty. At Elberfeld, however, it reaches four 
hundred, and at Berlin five hundred and twenty-six. The 
largest in Great Britain has three hundred members, excepting 
that of London, which, with its eleven branches, numbers three 
thousand and thirty-four. In America they are much larger, 
and have taken a deeper hold upon the popular sympathies. 
That at Brooklyn numbers three thousand eight hundred and 
ninety five members; that at New York, one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-two ; or together, five thousand five hundred 
and forty-seven. The association at Philadelphia has two 
thousand five hundred members; that at Boston, two thousand 
three hundred; at Providence, one thousand three hundred ; 
at Troy, one thousand two hundred and fifty ; and at Chicago, 
one thousand. 

Thus much must suffice for statistics. We will now notice 
the scope and tendency of these associations in this country. 
One effect, we conceive, will be to give a nobler moral tone to 
business—to prove that it is not a mere selfish game of grab. 
The national reproach of America, whether deserved or not, 
is its intense dollar worship ; its passionate greed for gain ; the 
eager race for riches, in which all classes of society engage. 
The tendency of all this is debasing to the intellect and hard- 
ening to the heart. The spirit of rash speculation and of 
reckless extravagance fostered by the Gold Room and Stock 
Exchange are morally antipodal to religious feeling. But 
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business, when ennobled and dignified by a lofty Christian 
principle, will become a high and holy calling. This desirable 
consummation will vastly increase the resources of the Church, 
and will unseal fountains of liberality which will water the 
earth with the streams of an almost boundless beneficence. 
Men who early acquire the habit of Christian activity and 
of systematic giving, when with the lapse of years their riches 
increase, will be moved by that second nature, which is 
stronger than the first, to liberally endow the Christian 
institutions of the country. The commercial success of Chris- 
tian men will prove what seems to be doubted, that religion 
does not spoil a man for business, nor make him a mere milk- 
sop in the active relationships of life; and these men will 
carry their business faculties into the religious enterprises 
of the Church, and give them a new efficiency and success. 

The dissemination of Christian principles among business 
men would assuredly elevate the political tone of society, and 
inspire a nobler ethical sentiment in all classes. Legislation 
would be recognized as the highest function of the patriot- 
statesman; as a duty to be performed, not in the spirit of blind 
partisanship, but in a calm judicial frame, and in humble de- 
pendence upon that wisdom which cometh from above, and is 
profitable to direct and to guide into all truth. So, also, the 
exercise of the franchise would be apprehended as a solemn 
trust, which a man would no more sell for gold, or place, or 
power, than he would sell his wife’s affection, his daughter’s 
honor, or his son’s integrity. 

There are, however, some dangers into which these associa- 
tions may have a tendency to fall, and against which it will 
be well to guard. There is, for instance, the danger of their 
active spirits becoming too self-assertive, and being too strongly 
pronounced in their opinions. Young men are often rash, and 
sometimes harsh and censorious, in their judgments ; “ having a 
zeal, but not according to knowledge.” They have not that 
mellowness of character, that breadth of view, and largeness 
of charity, which come from experience and long contact with 
the world. But this danger may be avoided by retaining the 
presence and sympathy of those who have outgrown their 
youth. The wisdom of Nestor is no less valuable in council 
than the valor of Achilles in conflict. 
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Another danger is that of falling into secularism of tone in 
the character of the meetings, discussions, general operations, 
and amusements of the associations. Unless due provision is 
made for the devotional element, it is apt to be crowded out 
by business discussions, or by literary or social entertainments. 
An antidote to this danger is found in the practice of several 
associations, of having the business transacted in meetings by 
themselves, and, as much as possible, by committees, and 
of having an evening set apart every week or fortnight for 
devotional exercises. The classification of members as active 
and associate, the former of whom must be members of 
some Christian Church, secures that the executive of the as- 
sociation shall be such as to guard against undue danger of 
secularism. 

The question of amusements is a difficult one to approach, 
and must be adjusted to the varied circumstances of the dif- 
ferent associations. That which would be appropriate to a 
crowded city would be unsuited to a country village. In some 
places gymnasia are employed to furnish opportunity for 
athletic exercises. They may frequently become valuable 
auxiliaries to the aims of the institutions. 

Nothing will so much conduce to the spiritual well-being as 
a proper care for the body. Associations may often do much 
good by providing, for the sedentary classes of office-clerks 
and others, an opportunity for developing a “ muscular Chris- 
tianity,” and quickening their sluggish circulation by system- 
atic gymnastic exercises. But billiards, chess, checkers, and 
other mere amusements, have also been advocated. There 
lurks a danger in their adoption. There must be a limit 
somewhere. If these be admitted, the demand may be made 
for the introduction of cards, nine-pins, fencing, boxing. The 
Christian Association is a religious organization, and not a 
mere secular club. Its members are called by the holy name 
of Christ, and profess to be his disciples. They should bring 
no reproach upon that name. In Germany, it is true, the 
Christliche Junglings Verein is a sort of Christian club for 
young merchants and others. It is frequently of an avowedly 
secular character, furnishing board and lodging, and employ- 
ing instructors in French, English, drawing, and music. The 
Jongelings Verbond of Holland is a somewhat similar insti- 
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tution. In America, however, these secular features are 
generally avoided, 

In the patronage extended to lectures, readings, and the like, 
great care should be exercised. The endorsement of any enter- 
tainment by these associations is an implied guaranty as to 
its character. They should, therefore, employ only such lec- 
turers, and permit only such readings, as will not invalidate 
their claims to be judicious caterers to the intellectual wants 
of the Christian public. The New York Association has 
had excellent art exhibitions at its rooms. It has also provided 
for its members a course of lectures on physiology and the 
laws of health—an example worthy of imitation. 

The presence of the ladies at the entertainments of the asso- 
ciation will be one of their greatest charms and strongest 
attractions. Convergationes and musical reunions might be 
arranged for this purpose. They need not be formal concerts, 
but occasions for social singing, where every one may 
join in the refrain. Music has powerful attractions for even 
the coarsest natures. Witness the crowded concert halls of 
our great cities. In New York alone there are fifteen hun- 
dred of these haunts of the siren. Some associations seek to 
offer a counter-attraction by instituting occasions for singing 
moral and religious pieces, the stirring anthems and revival 
melodies which form such a noble body of Christian psalmody. 
These “ songs of Zion” will often awaken in the hardest heart 
thrilling memories of home and childhood; and with their 
sacred strains, holy lessons will glide into the soul that is 
barred against every other influence. In this matter, especially, 
the aid of the ladies is necessary. Without their softer voices 
the music will be rather harsh. Christian women may thus 
exert a powerful influence for good. 

The question has been asked, What relation do these asso- 
ciations hold to the temperance reform? It is the rule of 
some Church organizations that no member should buy, sell, 
or use spirituous liquors. But other Churches do not hold as 
strongly pronounced opinions upon this subject. Were it not 
better to leave this question to the individual conscience of 
each member, and let all work united!y for the great objects 
of the association ¢ 

The relation of this institution to the Church is an impor- 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XXI.—38 
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tant question. It is not the rival of the Church, as some 
have supposed, but its handmaid. Many ministers and 
Churches at first looked askance at these associations, and 
turned toward them the cold shoulder; but they now regard 
them as their most valued allies, The greater flexibility of 
their organization makes them most facile and effective in- 
struments by which the Church may carry on much im- 
portant evangelistic labor. They are to the Church what 
arms are to the body. They also utilize a large amount of 
energy, now lying dormant, by employing lay agency, and 
causing that energy to flow through a greater variety of 
channels. 

The truly catholic character of this institution is one of 
its most admirable attributes. It brings the most ardent 
spirits of the different Churches into intimate relationship and 
co-operation with each other. It rubs off the acute angles of 
intense denominationalism, and cultivates a spirit of broader 
catholicity. Christianity is something nobler and more com- 
prehensive than any of man’s petty issues, and in some cases 
has especial facilities for working when freed from sectarian 
trammels. In certain kinds of evangelistic labor, purely non- 
sectarian effort disarms prejudice, and is free from every pos- 
sible suspicion of proselytism—a liability to which suspicion 
frequently deters ministers and others from engaging in needed 
work. Moreover, the non-professional character of these lay- 
services renders them acceptable to a class who reject what 
they consider the perfunctory visitation of the regular clergy. 
Again, these associations will form a sort of corps de reserve 
- for recruiting the ranks of the Christian ministry. They fur- 
nish the opportunity for the exercise of Christian activity, and 
for the development of whatever “ gifts and graces,” or special 
aptness for the work, its members may possess. They will 
be of infinite service by enabling men to grasp the details 
of social evils, without which no efforts to relieve them can be 
of much avail. “Things seen are mightier than things heard.” 
The concrete affects us vastly more than the abstract. The 
sight of a wounded or dying man moves our sympathies more 
than the report of a thousand slain in battle. It was his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the horrors of Bedford jail that 
kindled John Howard’s enthusiasm in his life-work of prison 
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reform. So the personal contact of the members of these 
associations with the various forms of vice and misery abound- 
ing in great cities will be their best education in the work of 
practical philanthropy and social reform. 

The associations throughout the country vigorously prosecute 
evangelistic labor in street preaching, bethel services, tract dis- 
tribution, cottage and noon prayer-meetings, Bible classes, 
visitation of the poor, of the prisoner in the jails and of the 
soldier in the barrack-room, and ministration to the sick and 
dying in the hospitals. Their members literally fulfill the com- 
mand of the Divine Master, “Go out into the highways and 
compel them to come in.” In New York, Chicago, and other 
large cities, they go to the saloons, the billiard-parlors, the 
concert-halls, to the very borders of hell, to rescue their fellow- 
men from ruin. They visit the hotels, the boarding-houses, 
the workshops, to find out strangers coming to the city. They 
invite them to their rooms, introduce them to Christian fami- 
lies, and throw around them the arms of love and sympathy, 
to shield them from the snares that surround the path of un- 
sophisticated youth in a great city. There is need for this kind 
of work. In every city there are young men, once the pride of 
happy homes, who are making shipwreck of their lives and 
going down to death; and who so fit to put forth the hand and 
speak the word as young men like themselves, allied by years, 
by common hopes and sympathies; young men whose own 
hearts God hath touched, and who, full of the enthusiasm of 
their early zeal, yearn to bring their erring brothers to the path 
of virtue. 

These associations are a sort of Christian police, watching 
over the spiritual interests of society, and rendering innocuous 
or useful what were otherwise elements of danger to the com- 
mon weal. Its members are the good Samaritans of the 
friendless strangers who have fallen among the thieves and 
plunderers who prey upon their fellow-men. Like the medi- 
eeval order of the Confraternita della Misericordia, though 
beund by no conventual vow, they visit continually the sons 
of want and woe, the sick and in prison, and minister unto 
them. Their self-denying labors during the visitation of the 
cholera at New Orleans, and of the yellow fever at Norfolk, 
Virginia, will never be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
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Their work among the firemen of Philadelphia was productive 
of great and permanent good. 

Many of their financial undertakings are “enterprises of 
great pith and moment.” The association rooms in the large 
cities are frequently noble and costly buildings. In Chicago 
they erected a magnificent marble hall which would seat three 
thousand five hundred persons, at the cost of a quarter of a 
million of dollars. It was no sooner completed than it was 
burned to the ground; but before the ruins had ceased to 
smoke $125,000 were subscribed for the erection of another, 
which has since arisen, pheenix-like, from the ashes of its pred- 
ecessor. In 1867 that association circulated one hundred and 
ninety thousand tracts. They received a donation at one time 
of ten tons of tracts for distribution from Great Britain. The 
Boston Association spends $8,000 a year, and that of Brooklyn 
$14,000 a year, in Christian effort. The Executive Committee 
at New York publishes a spirited quarterly in the general 
interests of the associations, which has a self-sustaining circula- 
tion of two thousand. 

There are at least fifty thousand young men in America, 
and probably as many more in Europe, who are thus bound 
together in a blessed brotherhood, to toil in the service of the 
Divine Master for the spiritual welfare of their fellow-men: 
young men who occupy positions of honor, of trust, of influ- 
ence, and who will control much of the financial, and political, 
as well as religious destiny of the age: a noble band of 
Christian workers, true soldiers of the holy cross, knights of 
a loftier chivairy than the steel-cased warriors of old! Upon 
their banners is inscribed the sublime watchword, “ Christ 
for all the world, and all the world for Christ!” Their 
purpose, to hasten the time when upon every industry and 
activity of the age shall be written “Holiness to the Lord ;” 
and when the sin-stricken world, like the demoniac out of 
whom were cast a legion of devils, shall sit clothed and in 
its right mind at the feet of Christ. 
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Art. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE IRISH 
CuurcH.—The long and violent struggle 
for the abolition of the State Church of 
Ireland, the full history of which has 
been traced in the preceding numbers of 
the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” is at 
anend. In the House of Commons, the 
majority with which it was first received 
continued unbroken to the end, and en- 
abled Mr. Gladstone to read it to the Upper 
House in all important respects the same 
as it was when introduced into the Lower. 
In the House of Lords, the second read- 
ing of the bill was (June 19) carried, in a 
house of 300 members and about 20 
pairs, by a majority of 33. This was a 
larger number than the ministers them- 
selves probably expected; but when the 
details of the bill came to be dissected 
in committee the work of destruction 
began. By a number of amendments 
the Lords endeavored to save some par- 
tial endowment out of the wreck of the 
ecclesiastical property. The amount was 
estimated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who took an active part in moving 
amendments, at three millions, which he 
thought a modest equipment for the 
Church with which to set out on her 
new mission. When these amendments 
were carried down to the Commons 
they were received with ill-disguised 
contempt. Mr. Gladstone himself moved 
the rejection of almost every one of them; 
even those which he retained in substance 
he remodeled in form and expression. 
When the bill, thus altered, was sent back 
to the House of Lords for its concurrence 
there was a strong explosion of feeling. 
Not the Conservative members of the 
House alone, but such steady Liberals as 
Karl Russel and Earl Grey were loud in 
their denunciation of the indignity with 
which their order had been treated, and 
they showed their indignation by pro- 
ceeding to restore the amendments which 
tht Commons had struck out. When 
the first division was carried against the 
ministers Lord Granville stopped the 
further progress of the bill, and every 
one believed that the measure would be 
withdrawn. A Cabinet Council, how- 
ever, led to cooler resolves, and a com- 


promise was effected, by which the clergy 
who commute their incomes will be al- 
lowed twelve per cent. over the value of 
ordinary lives, while the disposal of the 
surplus, instead of being left to the dis- 
cretion of Government, is now to be 
placed under the direct control of Parlia- 
ment. These compromises were the re- 
sult of an interview between Karl Gran- 
ville and Lord Cairns. The most remark- 
able amendment which at one time was 
adopted by the Lords, though it was 
subsequently abandoned, was a scheme 
of concurrent endowment, as it was 
called, by which it was proposed to give 
parsonage houses and ten acres of land 
to every clergyman in the Roman Cath- 
olic and Presbyterian as well as in the 
Episcopal bodies. This proposal was 
first made in committee by the Duke of 
Cleveland, and rejected; it was afterward 
moved as a “rider,” subsequent to the 
third reading, by Earl Stanhope, and was 
then carried by the narrow majority of 
seven. In both cases it had the warm 
support of the old Whig party, headed 
by Earl Russel, and of what may be 
called the young Tory party, headed by 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Still more 
startling was it to tind that it was sup- 
ported by the two Archbishops and by 
five Bishops of the Church of England. 
When the proposal came down to the 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone proposed its 
rejection; Mr. Disraeli seconded the 
motion; and thus the scheme was de- 
feated without a debate or a division. 
After the compromise between the Gov- 
ernment and the House of Lords had 
been agreed upon, the House of Com- 
mons readily accepted some insignificant 
elterations which the Lords again had 
made, and the bill, so long the subject 
of a furious controversy, was finally 
adopted, almost Without opposition. 
The royal assent was given on Monday, 
July 26, and thus one of the wealthiest 
State Churches of the world has gone 
out of existence. The abolition, or, as 
they call it in England, the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish State Church, cannot 
fail to have far-reaching consequences, 
It is the most powerful impulse which 
has of late been given to the movement 
going on through Europe for remodeling 
| the relations between Church and State 
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in accordance with the principles which 
prevail in our country, 


ROMAN OATHOLIOISM. 


THE comiInG Councit.—There is now 
hardly any doubt left that the GEcumen- 
ical Council convoked by the Pope will 
meet at the appointed time, December 8, 
1869. From all parts of the world the 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion have left their Sees to take part 
in the Council, in accordance with the ex- 
press command of the Pope, and it may 
be regarded as certain that the number 
of those who will be absent will be 
small. The interest in the subject con- 
tinues in the Christian world, although 
it may already be regarded as settled that 
no Bishops of the Eastern Churches will 
be present, and that no Protestant, on this 
occasion, will join the Church of Rome. 

Since we wrote the article on the 
Council in the preceding number of the 
“Methodist Quarterly Review,” a few 
more replies from eminent dignitaries of 
the Greek Church, as the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Jerusalem, have been pub- 
lished. They fully accord with the tenor 
of the declaration’s previously made by 
other Patriarchs and Bishops of the Greek 
Church, and all in decided terms decline 
the invitation to attend the Council. 

The disposition in the Armenian Church 
appears to be no less averse to the ex- 
pectations of the Pope than that of the 
Greek. In the last number of the 
“Quarterly Review” we stated that the 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Bogos, had replied to the Papal Envoy 
that he would have to consult about this 
subject the head of the Armenian Church, 
the so-called ‘ Catholicos,’ who resides at 
the monastery of Etchmiadsin, in Asiatic 
Russia. The answer of the Catholicos, 
whose name is Kevork IV., has now 
been published in his official organ, 
“ Ararat.” It is dated Feb. 11, 1869. 
It has had a wide circulation, and it is 
justly regarded as one of the ablest re- 
plies to the Pope which have emanated 
from the Greek Church. The Catholicos 
begins with expressing his earnest desire 
for the union of the Christian Church, 
but, in considering the letter of the Pope, 
he has seen with sorrow that the unity 
which the Saviour of the world desires, 


and for which he prays to his Father, | 


cannot be attained by the approaching 
Council. The chiefcause of the separation 
of the Christian Church must be found in 
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| the aspiration of the See of Rome to a 


supremacy over the Sees of the East. 
The Pope, in the opinion of the Catholicos, 
should have agreed with the pastors of 
the Church of the East, in conformity with 
canonical decisions, to form a distinct 
plan as to the questions to be submitted 
to the Council, and after these questions 
had been unanimously approved by the 
Eastern Bishops, he should fix the time 
and place of the Council. The Pope 
proclaims the throne of Rome to be the 
center of unity—a doctrine which the 
Armenian Church, “founded by the holy 
Apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew, 
and by the prayers of St. Gregory the 
Great,” cannot admit, since she recognizes, 
with the other Eastern Churches, “ our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as the only 
head of the Church.”’ Hence the Cathol- 
icos prescribes to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to refuse this invitation to the 
Council, which has not a legitimate basis, 
and to forewarn all the Archbishops and 
Vicars-General of the Church in Turkey 
not to give place to misunderstandings 
and discord. 

The assertion of the ‘Civilta Cathol- 
ica,” the organ of the Roman Jesuits, 
that the Armenian Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was personally inclined to follow 
the invitation of the Pope, is explicitly 
denied in a letter addressed by the Ar- 
menian Archbishop Corena of Nar-Bey 
to the “ Union Chretienne” of Paris, a 
paper devoted to the interests of the 
Eastern, and particularly of the Greek, 
Church. He states that every Bishop of 
the Armenian Church agrees with the 
views of the Catholicos, and that not one 
of them will accept the Papal invitation. 

The hopes expressed by the Roman 
Catholic papers with regard to the Coptic 
Bishops have equally been disappointed. 
A German traveler in Egypt describes, 
in a recent number of a Leipzic paper, a 
conversation which he had with the 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria concern- 
ing the Council. The visitor mentioned 
a report he had heard in Cairo, that the 
Patriarch designed to attend the Coun- 
cil. The Patriarch replied with a con- 
temptuous smile, “We shall leave the 
Pope alone in his pride. He has asked 
us to come, but we cannot attend a 
Council in which he will claim to pre- 
side as the head of the whole Church. 
We recognize only one Lord over us— 
God, who dwells in heaven.” 

In the Protestant world but few offi- 
cial demonstrations have taken place 
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during the last three months with regard 
tothe Council. A few Church assemblies 
in Europe have passed resolutions re- 
stating the reasons why there can be 
no union between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. Dr. Cumming, of London, 
has written a letter to the Archbishop of 
Westminster, inquiring whether he would 
be permitted to plead the cause of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism in the assembly of 
Rome; and when the Archbishop replied 
that he was not authorized to answer the 
question, Dr. Cumming addressed the 
same question to the Pope himself, and 
expressed his readiness to appear in 
Rome if permission to address the Coun- 
cil shall be given to him. The celebrated 
Church historian, Merle d’Aubigné, has 
written a letter to Arthur Kinnaird, the 
well-known member of the House of 
Commons, in which he urges the Prot- 
estant world to resume the work of 
Reformation where, in the second half of 
the sixteenth century, it was unfortu- 
nately interrupted. He proposes that all 
Protestant Churches of the world should 
make provision to set apart the 8th of 
December, 1869—the day when the 
Council will be opened —for religious 
services, in which points like the follow- 
ing be discussed: Jesus Christ the sole 
head of the Church; the word of God the 
sole source and rule of a Christian life; 
the righteousness of Christ and faith, 
instead of works and superstitious,cere- 
monies; religious liberty, in the place 
of the syllabus; a general priesthood in 
the place of monasticism and celibacy. 
He also recommends special prayers for 
the enlightenment of those who still are 
under the yoke of the Pope. He does 
not expect, he says, that the Roman 
Catholic nations will soon join the Prot- 
estant Churches, but he hopes that yet 
a true Christian spirit may cleanse the 
Church of Rome from its pagan and 
Jewish elements, so that the Saviour may 
resume in it the place which to him alone 
belongs. In commenting on this letter, 
the “ New Evangelical Church Gazette” 
of Berlin urges a closer alliance of all 
the evangelical Churches of the globe, 
so that the full strength of the evangeli- 
cal Christendom may be brought out in 
its struggle with Roman Catholicism and 
infidelity. 

The interest which is taken in the ap- 
proaching Council within the Roman 
Catholic Church is rapidly increasing, 
and has already acquired’a great strength. 
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of the Council—and the number of those 
who have spoken is very large—are fully 
agreed in representing the Council as 
one of the great events in the history of 
the Church, and in expecting from it 
great results. There has never been in 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
a more perfect accord between the Bish- 
ops and the Pope. A combined opposi- 
tion of a number of Bishops to any act 
of the Pope has been unknown for a 
long time. Only one single Bishop, 
Horvath, in Hungary, is publicly identi- 
fied with a liberal movement, which 
strenuously opposes the spirit prevailing 
in Rome, and sympathizes with the lib- 
eral reforms which have of late been in- 
troduced into Austria. There may be 
one or two others among the thousand 
Bishops who at present constitute the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy who hold 
similar views; but if all the Bishops, 
without exception, should assemble in 
Rome, there would certainly not be 
among them half a dozen to advocate 
any truly liberal reform. Still it is gen- 
erally known, and it is not denied by 
any Roman Catholic paper, that with 
regard to some of the most important 
questions which, according to the semi- 
official papers of Rome, are likely to en- 
gage the attention of the Council, a con- 
siderable number of Bishops do not 
share the views which are entertained at 
Rome. Many of the French and Ger- 
man Bishops—among them, in particular, 
Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, one of the 
most learned Roman Catholic Prelates 
now living—are known to be earnestly 
opposed to the wish of the Pope, that 
the Council may declare the infallibility 
of the Popes a doctrine of the Church. 
With regard to the question of religious 
toleration, and, in general, the relation 
of the Church to modern society, the 
Bishops of the United States, of En- 
gland, of Holland, of Germany, and other 
Protestant or semi-Protestant countries, 
are very far from desiring any emphatic 
declarations on the poiuts contained in 
the Papal Syllabus of 1864. Should 
those questions come up in the Council, 
opposition on the part of these Bishops 
will not be wanting. Some hope is even 
expressed by the opponents of ultramon- 
tane doctrines that a majority of the 
French Bishops will make a_ stand 
against the designs of the ultramontane 
party. Two of the most eminent French 
theologians now living, Freffel and Trul- 


AlJl the Bishops who have thus far spoken | let, as well as Cardinal Bonnechose, are 
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said to have exerted themselves to that ! 


end with considerable success. The Car- 
dinal is reported to complain that Rome 
will not listen to the voice of moderation, 
and that she still avoids to give calming 
assurances with regard to the intentions 
of the Council. He is said to have de- 
clared that the majority of the French 
Bishops desire peace with the State, 
and will not encourage any extreme 
tendencies, 
liberal attitude of the French Bishops 
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ut whether the hope in a| 


will be fulfilled or not, it may be con- | 


sidered as certain that an overwhelming 
majority of the Bishops fully share, or 
at least readily submit to, the views of 
Rome, and will cheerfully concur in any 
thing the Pope may desire to have pro- 
claimed by the Council. And in any 
resolutions that may be adopted there 
wil be an unconditional acquiescence ou 
the part of the minority. 

A far more formidable opposition than 
among the Bishops manifests _ itself 
among the learned theologians. Many 
of the most prominent representatives of 
theological science in the Roman Catho- 
lic world have never concealed their dis- 
satisfaction with the principles of the 
Papal Syllabus of 1864. Many are in 
open rebellion against the Church. 
Some men of eminence have openly left 
the Church, as a former Bishop of Bres- 
lau, Who last year joined the Evangelical 
Church; Dr. Leopold Schmidt, formerly 
Professor at the University of Giessen, 
who several years ago was elected Bishop 
of Mentz, but not ratified by the Pope; 
Dr. Pichler, the author of the best work 
on the separation between the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Churches, who 
has accepted a call to St. Petersburg. 
and is likely to join the Greek Church, 
A glance over some of the ablest theo- 
logical papers of Germany, France, and 
other countries shows that uneasiness 
and alarm is felt by many of the scholars 
at the anticipated doings of the Council. 
The literary defenders of Papal infallibil- 
ity, and of other like ultramoutane views, 
even if they are Arclibishops, like De- 
champs of Malines, or Bishops, like Ket- 
teler of Mentz, are handled quite severely 
by some of the reviewers. This opposi- 
tion of the prominent scholars to Rome 
is more latent than outspoken; but de- 
cisive action on the part of the Council 
on questions like the infallibility of the 
Pope would be the severest blow which 
for centuries has been dealt to theologi- 
cal science in the Catholic world. 
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Among the lower clergy in almost 
every country of Europe there are many 
who secretly are dissatisfied with the 
whole constitution of the Church. Their 
animosity against the heads of the 
Church generally vents itself in anony- 
mous pamphlets on occasions like the 
approach of the Roman Council. France, 
Italy, and Germany are now making 
numerous contributions, purporting to 
have priests for their authors, to this 
class of literature. Many of these priests 
will ere long leave the Chureh whether 
the Council takes place or not. To or- 
ganize any general secession movement 
they will be altogether unable, but they 
may carry with them a number of the 
liberal laity, millions of whom, all 
throughout Europe, belong to the Church 
merely by name. The vote recently 
taken in a number of German towns, in 
which the Catholic population voted by 
an overwhelming majority, and in some 
instances unanimously, in favor of un- 
sectarian schools, is one of many indi- 
cations of the anti-Church spirit which 
is pervading the masses of the Catholic 
people. In Germany tens of thousands 
of laymen are joining associations which 
uot ouly deprecate any further develop- 
ment of ultramontane theories by the 
coming Council, but demand thoroughly 
liberal reforms, such as the election of 
the priests by the laity, the representa- 
tion of the laity in the Councils of the 
Church, and so forth. It may safely be 
expected that this movement will not be 
put down by the Council, but probably 
gain in dimension in consequence of the 
ultramontane and ultra-Papal course 
which the Council undoubtedly will 
pursue. 

The Governments of Europe which 
recognize the Roman Catholic Church as 
the State Church, generally expect that 
the Council will take some new action 
on questions directly affecting the rela- 
tion of the Church to the State, and that 
claims will be asserted which not a single 
Government is likely to accept or offi- 
cially to revognize. On the 9th of April 
the Prime Minister of Bavaria, Prince of 
Hohenlohe, (whois a brother of one of 
the Cardinals,) addressed a circular to all 
the Governments of Europe which have 
a large Catholic population, to propose 
some joint measures with regard to the 
threatened actions of the Roman Coun- 
cil. The circular has since been the 
subject of diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the Governments of Europe. The 
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proposition did, however, not meet with 
much approval. The first to reply was 
the Protestant Chancellor of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, Count von Buest. 
In full accordance with the wise prin- 
ciples which have governed Austria 
during the last eighteen months, Austria 
will not meddle at all with this ecclesias- 
tical question, but wait until it learns 
the action of the Council. Then, if the 
present liberal ministry shall still be in 
power, it will know how to defend the 


Foreign Religious Intelligence. 
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rights of the State. The Government of ! 
Switzerland has made a similar reply. It 
is likely that most of the European Gov- 
ernments will follow this example. There 
has been for several years a powerful 
movement in Europe toward a complete 
separation between Church and State; 
and the @cumenical Council is likely to 
do more for strengthening this movement 
in the Roman Catholic countries than 
any previous event. 





Art. VIIIL—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


The able work of Dr. J. F. A. Mucke, 
on the life and works of Emperor Julian 
the Apostate, is completed by the appear- 
ance of the second volume. (Flavius 
Claudius Julianus.) Vol. 2. Gotha: 1869. 
The author holds evangelical views, as 
appears from his severe censure of Arian- 
ism, but he considers it due to historical 
truth to give an even more favorable 
sketch of the character of Julian than 
Gibbon. He denies that Julian can 
properly be called an apostate, because 
he had never received baptism. He by 
strong arguments refutes the report of a 
persecution of Christianity by Julian. 

The edition of the celebrated Vatican 
Codex of the New Testament, by Profess- 
or Tischendorf, is now completed by the 
publication of an appendix, containing 
the Revelation and a comparison of the 
edition of Tischendorf with those by Car- 
dinal Mai, published at Rome in 1857 
and 1859. (Appendix Novi Testamenti 
Vaticant. Leipsic, 1869.) Tischendorf 
shows that he has corrected the editions 





of Mai 
places. 


in more than four hundred 


ITALY. 


The national regeneration of Italy has 
given a’ new impulse to the study of 
natural philosophy. An Italian philoso- 
pher, Salvator Tugini, has recently pub- 
lished, at his own expense, a new edition 
of one of the first metaphysical works of 
the celebrated Giordano Bruno. (Jorda- 
nus Brunus Nolanus De Umbris Idearum. 
Berlin, 1868.) This work is very rare, 
and, according to the statement of Tur- 
gini, there are in all the Italian libraries 
only four copies of it. In his preface he 
gives a very animated description of the 
deplorable condition of science in his 
native country, which, he says, has not 
produced a prominent thinker since the 
days of Bruno and Vico. The influence 
of the former upon the regeneration of 
thought he compares with the Lutheran 
Reformation. He calls Bruno a “ ma- 
jestic figure,” (figura maestosa,) and his 
philosophy a return to classicism. 





Art. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


- American Quarterly Teviews. 


(New York.)—1. Mr. Mill and 
in Christendom 
4. The Relation of the Fourth Command- 
the Great Revival. 
8. Historical Sketch of the 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, July, 1869. 
2. The Want of Moral Force 


Second paper. 
what is it? 


his Critics. 
3. Consciousness : 
ment to Christian Duty. 
6. Psychology and Ethics, 
Reunion. 


5. President Wheelock and 
7. David Hume. 
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BrBui0THECA Sacra, July, 1869. (Andover.)—1. The Natural Theology of Social 
Science. 2. The Philosophy of Nescience; or, Hamilton and Mansell on Relig- 
ious Thought. 3. Date of the Apocalypse from Internal Evidence. 4. The 
English Version of the New Testament, and the Marginal Readings. 6. Mount 
Lebanon. 

CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, July, 1869. (Cincinnati.\—1. The Failure of Protestant- 
ism. 2. The Living Issue. 3. Harmony of the Bible and Science. 4. The 
Spirit of Romanism. 5. The Connection between Baptism and the Remission of 
Sins. 6. The Line of Life. 7. Mystical or Transcendental Skepticism and 
Woman’s Rights. 8. Apostolical Succession. 

EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1869. (Gettysburgh.)—1. Sacramental 
Presence. 2. The Keys. 3. The Will. 4. Reminiscences of Lutheran Min- 
isters. 5.The Lord’s Supper. 6. The Christian Church. 1%. The German Col- 
ony and Lutheran Church in Maine. 8. The Special Mission of the Lutheran 
Publication Society. 

MERCERSBURG REVIEW, July, 1869. (Philadelphia..—1. The Written and the 
Incarnate Word. 2. Sketch of the History of the English Reformation. 3. The 
Beginnings of the Christian Church. 4. ‘Touch Me Not; for I am not yet 
Ascended to My Father.” 5. Psychologico-Moral Remarks with Reference to 
the History and Doctrine of the Fall. 6. German Rationalism and its Lesson 
for the American Church. ‘1. Infidelity. 8. The Church in History. 9. Church 
Union. 

New ENGLANDER, July, 1869. (New Haven.)—1. The Religion of the Future. 
2. The American Colleges and the American Public. 3. Romanism. 4. For- 
gery in Polemics: The Secret Instructions of the Jesuits. 5. Moral Results of 
Romanism. 6. The Alabama Question. 

Norto AMERICAN REVIEW, July, 1869. (Boston.)—1. Hereditary Insanity. 2. A 
Chapter of Erie. 3. The Religion of Ancient Greece. 4. The Poverty of En- 
gland. 5. Open-Air Grape Culture. 6. Hungary and Roumania. 7. The 
Laws of History. 8. Volcanoes. 

Princeton Review, July, 1869. (New York.)—1. St. John’s Gospel, its Gen- 
uineness. 2. Memoir of the Rev. John Keble. 3. Christian Work in Lower 
and Middle Egypt. 4. Parables of the Kingdom—Matthew xiii. 5. The Gen- 
eral Assembly. 6. Proceedings of the Late Assemblies on Reunion. 17, Expo- 
sition and Defense-of the Basis of Re-union, 8. The New Basis of Union. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1869. (Boston.)—1. The Bible’s Worth in His- 
tory, the Pledge of its Divine Authority. 2. Aion and the Resurrection. 
3. The Modern Greek Testament. 4. Biblical Psychology. 5. Miiller’s Com- 
parative Mythology. 6. The Huguenots. 17. Reconciliation to God. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1869. (London.)—1. The 
Exegetical Punctuation of the New Testament. 2. Anglicanism in Ireland. 
3. The Late Commercial Crisis: Its Causes, Features, and Lessons. 4. David- 
son’s Introduction to the New Testament. 5. The Wigton Martyrs. 6. The 
Presbyterians and the Irish Church. 1. Rationalism in French Switzerland. 
8. Religion and Science. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REviEw, July, 1869. (London.)—1. Lord Lawrence. 2. The 
Condition of English women in the Middle Ages. 3. The Latest Phase of the 
Utilitarian Controversy. 4. Nonconformity in Lancashire. 5. The Language ot 
Light. 6. Rossini. 7. Mr. Gladstone’s Statestmanship and the House of Lords. 


EprinsurGu Review, July, 1869. (New York: Reprint.) —1. The Unpublished 
Works of Guicciardini. 2. Lecky’s History of European Morals. 3. Victor 


Jacquemont’s Letters, 4. Shakspearean Glossaries. 5. John Bull's Alpine 
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Guide. 6. Mrs. Somerville on Molecular Science. 1%. The Ring and The Book. 
8. Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest. 9. Forster’s Life of Landor. 
10. The Marriage Law of the Empire. 

Lonpon QvuartTeRLY Review, July, 1869. (London.)—1. The History of the 
English Bible. 2. Methodism in Sweden. 3. Robert Browning and the Epic 
of Psychology. 4. Cosmogony. 5. Reports of the Registrar-General. 6. Re- 
view of the Abyssinian Expedition. 7. Norway. 8. Modern Judaism and 
Christianity, 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)}—1. Indian Railway 
Reform. 2. The Four Ancient Books of Wales. 3. Labor and Capital. 4. Pat- 


ents, Patentees, andthe Public. 5. Mr. Mill’s Analysis of the Mind. 6. Prosti- 


tution in Relation to the National Health. 

Nortu British Review, July, 1869. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Dr. Hanna’s 
Life of Christ. 2. Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 3. History of European 
Morals. 4. Geological Time. 5. Danish Literature—Ludvig Holberg. 6. Me- 
moir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 7. The Early History of Man. 8. Walter 
Savage Landor. 9. The Irish Church Measure. 


The article on Geological Time is very important in its bearings 
upon the theory of human “ development by natural selection.” 
Our readers are aware that geology, revealing no transitional 
fossil forms, furnishes a strong contradiction to this theory. Dar- 
win replies by affirming that scientific geology has discovered but 
a fragmentary share of the vast amount of past animal existence. 
He claims immeasurable ages of geological time of which no pale- 
ontological record exists. But Sir William Thomson has shown 
ample reason from natural philosophy for denying that the entire 
amount of geological ages can be more than one hundred millions 
of years. For, 1. Go back that amount of time and the earth is a 
mass of melted matter. 2, The tidal influence of the moon is 
retarding the earth’s rotary motion, minutely indeed, yet so cer- 
tainly, that go back a hundred millions of years and the earth must 
have rotated so very fast as to have materially modified its form, 
3. So rapidly does the sun give off and diminish its own heat, 
that go back more than a hundred million years and you have too 
great a solar heat for animal life. All this damages Lyell’s 
rigid uniformitarianism and cramps Darwinism nearly to death. 
But the Reviewer makes the following very significant statement, 
threatening a still more decisive fatality: “‘ We may, with con- 
siderable probability, say that natural philosophy already points 
to a period of some ten or fifteen millions of years as all that 
can be allowed for the purposes of the geologist and paleon- 
tologist ; and that it is not unlikely that, with better experi- 
Mental data, this period may be still further reduced.” “For, 
elaborate and suggestive as have been all of Thomson’s articles, 
this great question can hardly yet be said to be more than opened ; 
and its future progress rests quite as much with the physical 
experimenter as with the mathematician.” 
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The article on the Early History of Man maintains, in accord- 
ance with the views of the Duke of Argyll in his Primeval Man, 
that without invalidating Scripture history, we must reject the 
chronology deduced from Scripture, and maintain an immense 
antiquity of man, of, say, twenty thousand years. His arguments 
are very much the same as those of Dr. J. P. Thompson, noticed 
in our Book Table, drawn from Egyptology, Chinese and Indian 
archeology, and language. They appear powerful, but not, per- 
haps, conclusive. 





German Reviews. 


STUDIEN UND KRriTIKeN. (Essays and Retiews.) 1869. Fourth Number. 
Essays: 1, BrEYSCHLAG, Biographical Sketch of Dr. Carl Immanuel Nitzsch. 
2. BRUCKNER, On the Relation between Luke vi, 39, 40, and Matt. xv, 14; 
x, 24. 3. K6HLER, The Roman Law and the Christian Church. Thoughts and 
Remarks: 1. Vouz, The Christian Church of Ethiopia. 2. HoLLenBerG, On 
Esoteric Religion. Reviews: 1. De LaGarve’s Genesis Greece and Hieronymi 
Questiones Hebraic, reviewed by Kamphausen. 2. BouMmeER’s Offenbarung 
Johannis (Revelation of John) reviewed by Weiss. 

The recent war between England and Abyssinia made the latter 

country a subject of special study on the part of anumber of able 

scholars who accompanied the English expedition either as mem- 
bers of the army or as travelers for scientific purposes. The lit- 
erature which has been published by these men is very voluminous, 
and is of great interest, not only for the friends of history and 
geography, but also for the theologian; for not only is the 

Abyssinian or Ethiopian Church more or less treated of in all the 

recent works on Abyssinia, but a number of works treat exclu- 

sively or chiefly of the religious affairs of that country. Among 
the works of this class we notice, Flad (German missionary in 

Abyssinia) Zivélf Jahre in Abyssinia, etc., (Basle, 1869;) a brief 

history of King Theodorus and of the Protestant mission during 

his government ; a work by the same author on the Falashas, or 
black Jews of Abyssinia. 

It was a happy idea on the part of the author of one of the 
above articles to collect all the information published in recent 
works on the Abyssinian Church. This church has of late 
awakened a peculiar interest throughout the Christian world. A 
number of highly important apocryphal books of the ante-Chris- 
tian or early Christian period, which hitherto were regarded as 
having been wholly or partly lost, such as the book of Henoch, 
the Jubilees, the Ascension of Jesaiah, have recently become 
known to us for the first time in Ethiopic versions. Several 
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Church historians, like Werner (Die Abyssin. Kirche in Zeit- 
schrift fir d. gesammte Kath. Theologie, 1852) and Pichler, ( Ge- 
schichte der Kirchl. Trennung zwischen Orient und Occident. Mu- 
nich, 1864,) place the origin of the Abyssinian Church in the high- 
est antiquity, the former even at the close of the firgt century of 
the Christian era, and according to Stanley (The Eastern Church) 
it breathes an atmosphere of the East and of antiquity which is not 
to be found in any of the other Churches of the East. As it ap- 
pears to be highly probable-that the Abyssinian Church will ere 
long be brought into living contact with other branches of the 
Christian Church, we give the most interesting points of the 
article, 

Like the Copts, with whom they agree in most points of their 
doctrine and practice, the Abyssinians circumcise their children 
on the eighth day after their birth; the boys are then baptized on 
the fortieth day, the girls on the cightieth day after their birth, 
The child receives a name at the circumcision, In accordance 
with a remarkable custom of the most ancient Church, the Abys- 
sinians give to the newly baptized milk and honey. Baptism is 
performed in a little lake, which for that purpose is dug out before 
the church towers; the candidates tor baptism being three times 
immersed, and baptized in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Previous to baptism, the different parts of 
the body are anointed with the sacred oil, in all thirty-six times, 
a custom which is believed to be related to the old Egyptian 
belief that thirty-six demons have divided among themselves the 
different parts and limbs of the human body. Adults after being 
anointed raise up the right hand, and turning toward the west, 
swear off Satan, or the prince of darkness ; then, turning toward 
the east, or the sun of righteousness, thoy: repeat the confession 
of the Christian faith. Then they are again anointed with the 
Christma in the thirty-six different parts of the body. Another 
custom at the Abyssinian baptism is the clothing of the persons 
baptized, both children and adults, with the mateles, or cords 
five feet long, of blue silk, which all Abyssinian Christians 
constantly wear to distinguish them from the Mohammedans., 
The priest, after performing the act of baptism, dips them into 
the sacred oil, makes by means of them a cross on the head of the 
person baptized, and then ties them to his neck. 

Baptism, as in the ancient Church, was followed by the imme- 
diate reception of the Lord’s Supper, not only on the part of 
adults, but also on the part of children, to whom the priest gives 
with his finger a drop of wine from the sacred cup into which a 
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little piece of the consecrated bread has been cast. Thenceforth 
the children receive the Lord’s Supper from their tenth to their 
twelfth year, after which age an Abyssinian rarely receives the 
Lord’s Supper unti! he reaches about the fortieth year of his age. 

The Abyssinians, like the Copts, count the day from evening 
to evening, and begin the year in the fall with the autumnal equi- 
nox. They celebra‘e, besides the Sunaay, also the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The church can be approached only with bare feet. They 
spend the night from Saturday to Sunday, as well as the night 
preceding the festival of a saint, in the church. The Lord’s 
Supper is distributed before sunrise, except on fast days, when it 
is distributed at three o’clock in tle afternoon, in order not to 
interrupt the fasting. The priests 1eceive i: daily, the people on 
Sundays. At least five priests (or deacons) must be present at 
its distribution. The Abyssinians do not kneel at divine service, 
but remain in a standing posture, and when they are tired lean 
on a kind of crutches. During the service they frequently bow, 
and they also accompany it with singing an? dancing, On erter- 
ing the church they kiss the threshold. The kissing of sacred 
objects in general is regarded as so essential that. instead of 
“ going to church,” it is common to say “ te kiss the church,” and 
that a religious man is frequently called a “church kisser.” 

The Lord’s Supper is administered in both species, and the 
Abyssinians are the only Christian sect in which not only the 
bread but also the wine for the Lord’s Supper is prepared within 
the walls of the church. The bread is leavened, of the finest 
wheat, and is baked by specially appointed church bakers with 
great care in an oven in the church premises. It has the shape 
of round cakes of middle size, is marked with a cross in the form 
of a roman X, and must always be fresh. Only on the fifth day 
of the holy week unleavened bread is used in commemoration of 
the agvua of Christ, and in general the whole of the Jewish Pass- 
over is observed. The wine is prepared from raisins, which are 
preserved in the sacristy or sanctuary. They are soaked for ten 
days in water, then they are dried and pressed, and the wine 
thus gainel is mixed at the communion with warm water. A 
peculiarity of the Ethiopian mass, which is not found in any 
Coptic liturgy, is the prayer for the dead, (memento defunctorum,) 
which immediately succeeds the absolution; it is regarded by 
Werner as a relic of high antiquity... To the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit is added “ for evermore,” from which Werner infers 
that the prayer is not for a transubstantiation of the elements, 
but for the perpetuation of the eucharistic sacrifice and of the 
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sacramental presence of the Lord in the Church. After the con- 
secration of the bread the people exclaim, “ Amen, amen; we 
believe and are certain this is truly thy body,” and after the con- 
secration of the wine, “Amen, this is truly thy body, we believe.” 
Werner regards these exclamations as a relic of the primitive 
Ethiopic liturgy. The words used on administering the bread 
are, “ 'This is the bread of life, which has descended from heaven; 
truly the precious body of Emanuel our God ;” and on adminis- 
tering the cup, “ This is the cup of life, which has descended from 
heaven, which is the precious blood of Christ.” As a general 
rule, only the clerics receive bread and wine separately; to the 
laity a piece of consecrated bread, dipped and soaked in the wine, 
is given in a spoon. 
Whether the Abyssinian Church believes in transubstantiation 
has been a controverted point ever since Ludolf wrote his classic 
works on the language, literature, and religion of the Ethiopians. 
One of the best informed Protestant missionaries who have la- 
bored in Abyssinia, the present Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, says 
that the Abyssinians call the consecration of the bread and the 
wine at the Lord’s Supper “ Melawat,” (change,) and that such 
expressions as “change it into thy body, change it into thy 
blood,” frequently occur in the Ethiopic liturgies ; but in explain- 
ing their belief they usually said that the nature of the bread and 
wine is not changed ; that both remain what they were before; 
that whoever partakes of them in faith receives with them Jesus 
Christ ; and that therefore they call the body and the consecrated 
cup the blood of Christ. The author of the above article in the 
Studien (Volz) thinks many expressions in the liturgies unmis- 
takably indicate an “incipient” belief in transubstantiation ; 
more than this is not claimed even by Roman Catholic writers 
like Werner. 
The wine with which the priest cleanses the cup he drinks, 
and his hancs he does not dry, He remains standing at the door 
of the sanctuary ; the people waik up to him, he sprinkles their 
faces and gives them his blessing. At the gate of the church 
stands a clergyman with a round saucer containing unconsecrated 
wafers, of which he gives one to each person. This closes the 
divine service. 

~ Of special interest in the Abyssinian Church is the celebrated 
Tabot, an imitation of the ark of covenant. The churches, with 
rare exceptions, are round, and have, like the mesquids of the 
Falashas, after the model of the temple in Jerusalem, three divis- 
ions: the vestibule, the sanctuary, and the holy of holies. The 
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Abyssinians believe that the genuine Mosaic ark of the covenant 
is still in the church of Asum, the ancient royal city, brought 
there by Menilek, the son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
the ancestor of the royal Abyssinian house. In every church of 
the country is an imitation of the ark, which is regarded as the 
greatest sanctuary, and an assurance of the Divine presence. It 
is the center of devotion; presents are offered to it, and the sanc- 
tity of the church edifice depends chiefly upon it. It is a little 
box, mostly made of wood, and upon it are placed the saucer for 
the bread and the cup used at the Lord’s Supper. They are 
made very artificially, and contain a roll of parchment with the 
name of the patron saint of the church. It is carried about in 
procession, and the people prostrate themselves before it in the 
dust. 

It is probable that the great interest which is now taken on all 
sides in Abyssinia and its early history will yet shed new light 
on the origin of Christianity in that part of Africa, and on the 
development of Jewish Christianity in general, 


Art. X—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 

Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By Josepu Haven, D.D., Professor in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 12mo., pp. 512. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
1869. 1 

These “Studies” are mostly a collection of Professor Haven’s 

articles published at different times in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

They are productions of more than ordinary excellence, and are 

well worthy republication, and a general circulation among the 

class of minds delighting in thought upon their high themes. 

Professor Haven’s writings are marked by grace and clearness of 

style, rather than by bold originality or by surpassing depth. He 

is a very lucid expositor, and often avery conclusive reasoner. 

We agree with him in most of the outlines of his system, but 

there are between us some important points and angles of dif- 

ference. 

There are, first, two valuable articles upon Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Next comes a discussion of the moral faculties, written 
with much gracefulness of style, and perfectly correct in its doc- 
trines. The young student in philosophy will hardly find this 
topic anywhere else more satisfactorily treated. Of studies in 
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theology there are essays on natural theology, Trinity, miracles, 
and sin. 

We have never admired Dr. Haven’s efforts at discussing the 
freedom of the will. He is necessitarian, but rejects the doctrine 
of causational necessity of volition, and adopts that of invariable 
succession, Will is not necessitatively caused to the particular 
volition by the strongest motive, but it always will choose accord- 
ing to said motive. By this distinction he expects to escape the 
must choose so and so, and substitute the always wi// choose so and 
so. But how is a law of invariable succession any less compulsory 
and fatalistic than a law of causational succession? A Jaw is an 
absolutism, and an absolutism must be obeyed. To say that a 
Will obligated by an absolute law to a given volition can will 
otherwise is a contradiction, Nor will it do for Professor Haven 
to deny that he holds this invariability to be an absolute law. 
He does. For ask him why we may not believe that a Will does 
sometimes act out of that law and actually choose otherwise, and 
you will find the Professor (unless put on his guard) will smile with 
blended compassion and contempt, and tell you “That would be 
absnrd lawlessness, Arminian contingency. * That is the chocsing 
according to the given motive is ‘absolute law. And now we 
ask, Why is an absolute law of invariability any less fatalistic or 
exclusive of contrary power, or destructive of responsibility, than 
a law of causational necessity ? 

Again, why is the exertion of a contrary power any more con- 
tradictory to law than the existence of a contrary power? Why 
is an act contrary to the law of invariability any more lawless 
than the power for the act? That an immutable law should be 
broken no more invalidates the law than the possibility of its 
being broken. It is as much of the very essence of a law to 
exclude a contrary power as a contrary fact. 

You cannot tack a power of contrary choice upon a law of vo- 
litional invariability. When Hume, and Brown, and Comte dis- 
missed cause and causation from the world of science and the 
universe of events, and substituted universal eternal invariability, 
did they imagine that it gave any admission to the idea of pos- 
sible limited variability ? The two things will not combine, 
You might as well try to fasten a live flesh hand upon a steel 
man; it drops off by heterogeneity, The only valid basis for 
remponslbilibe is the doctrine of Plato, Cudworth, and Arminius— 
the doctrine of an agent-cause capable of either of several voli- 
tions, the actuality of either result being validly supposable. 
Fourta Srrizs, Vor. XXI.—39 
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On page 115 Professor Haven gives us the following very dis- 
couraging sentence: “ Jn common with Edwards and most neces- 
sitarians, Mr. Mill understands by necessity simple certainty of 
an event.” Now it is a flat untruth, of which Professor Haven 
ought to be chary, to say that Edwards understood by “ ne- 
cessity ” “simple certainty.” Edwards meant the absolute surety 
of effect from absolute cause. The following paragraph from 
Edwards stands not alone, but expresses the gist of his whole 
book, and the clench of his whole argument : 

If every act of the will is excited by a motive, then that motive is the CAUSE of 
the act of the will. If the acts of the will are excited by motives, then motives are 
the causes of their being excited, or, what is the same thing, the cause of their being 
put forth into act and existence. And if so, the existence of the acts of the will 
is properly the effect of their motives. Motives do nothing as motives or induce- 
ments but by their influence; and so much as is done by their influence is the effect 
of them. For that is the notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass by 
the influence of another thing. And if volitions are properly the effects of their 
motives, then they are necessarily connected with their motives; every effect and 
event being, as was proved before, necessarily connected with that which is the 
proper ground and reason of its existence. Thus it is manifest that volition is 
necessary.—P, 126. 

It is true that Edwards does apply the word certainty to this 
surety, but it is by taking the word certainty out of its true 
meaning and applying it to quite another thing, namely, the abso- 
lute production of an effect by a cause destitute of power for any 
other effect instead. It was the great purpose of Edwards’s 
famous argument of Infinite Series to prove that will, like every 
other cause, is destitute of “contrary power.” Now “simple 
certainty ” is merely the will-be of an event which can, but will 
not, be otherwise. The most unflinching causational fatalist that 
ever wrote, so far as record can show, was Jonathan Edwards. 

In regard to the basis of moral obligation, God wills a thing 
because it is right, is the true proposition; not, A thing is 
right because God wills it. It is true that “God has a right 
to do whatever he pleases,” provided he pleases (as he most 
perfectly does) to do only what is right. It is gratifying to 
find Calvinistic authors maintain these grounds; it is strange to 
hear Arminian thinkers maintain that Right takes existence from 
the divine Will. It is strange, because their entire moral argu- 
ment, in which they are so earnest, against unconditional repro- 
bation, is that for God to will the sin and damn the sinner would 
be wrong. 

We are obliged to Professor Haven for the following very con- 
clusive reasoning on this point, in fine old-fashioned language, by 


“Dr. Bellamy, the friend and pupil of Edwards :” 
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If we should suppose (as some do) that there is nothing right or wrong ante- 
cedent to a consideration of the positive will and law of God, the great Governor 
of the world, and that right and wrong result, originally, from his sovereign will 
and absolute authority entirely, then these absurdities would unavoidably follow: 

1. That the moral perfections of God are empty names, without any significance 
at all. For if there be no intrinsic moral fitness and unfitness in things, no right 
nor wrong, then there is no such thing as moral beauty or moral deformity, and so 
no foundation in the nature of things for any moral propensity; that is, there is 
nothing for God to love or hate, considered as a moral agent. There can be no 
inclination or disposition in him to love right or hate wrong if there be no such 
thing as right and wrong. .... 

2. That in the nature of things there is no more reason to love and obey God 
than there is to hate and disobey him, there being, in the nature of things, no 
right nor wrong. Just as if God was not infinitely worthy of our highest esteem 
and most perfect obedience; and just as if, in the nature of things, there was no 
reason why we should love and obey him, but merely because he is the greatest 
and strongest, and says we must—than which nothing can be more evidently ab- 
surd. But if these things are so, then it will follow, 

3. That there is no reason why he should require his creatures to love and obey 
him, or forbid the contrary, or why he should reward the one or punish the other, 
there being, in the nature of things, no right nor wrong; and so the foundation 
of God’s lawis overturned, and all religion torn up by the roots, and nothing is 
left but arbitrary tyranuy and servile subjection. 

Things divine are often well illustrated by things human, Sup- 
pose the Empress of France to be so perfectly the arbiter of fashion 
that what she wills to wear is confessedly the fashionable style 
the world over. Could any body then be so absurd as to com- 

liment her as being a very fashionable lady ? She might be 

A o ‘ y 5 

complimented as being tasteful; that is, with obeying the laws 
of esthetics in setting the fashions. But since whatever way she 
dresses becomes by that very fact the standard of fashion, no 
one would ever think of attributing it to her as a merit that she 
was perfectly fashionable ; for fashionable means conformed to 
a fashion already established. So if whatever way God suppos 
ably wills becomes by that very fact the standard of right, no 
one could attribute to God any merit in being a righteous 
being. 

Professor Haven (on p. 425) seems to say that Darwin’s doc- 
trine of “ Natural Selection” removes all occasion for a God, 
Now, we think, Darwin’s theory only tells how certain “ mind- 
molded” forms survive and become permanent; it does not tell 
how, or by what power, they are either originated or molded. It 
can show how the “ fittest forms” survive, but cannot tell how a 
“fit” should originate, or how substances should protrude into 
highly complicated design-like shapes, so as to constitute a mag- 
nificent and perfectly adjusted organism. The difference between 
organism and chaos is just the difference between a mind-directed 
systemization and blind sequences. “Natural selection” de- 


mands a continual interposition into chaos by mind-directed 
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power; that is, a continued series of miracles, presupposing an 
agent-mind as Cause, 

If we seem to have thus far only picked a series of quarrels 
with the Professor, let it be noted, first, that antagonism is the 
great awakener of thought; and second, that our antagonisms are 
mostly rather with his system than with his methods of expound- 
ing it. Apart from these specialties we commend his writings 
as embodying very subtle thought in very lucid style. 


The Officeand Work of the Christian Ministry. By James M. Hoppin, Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale College. 8vo., pp. 620. New York: 
Sheldon & Company. 1869. 


Professor Hoppin’s purpose in this volume is to furnish a text- 
book in Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. Though intended 
chiefly for the use of the theological student, he has made it a 
valuable book for pastors as well. He believes that, while times 
and men change, so that the preaching successful in one age is 
unadapted to another, there are certain unvarying principles of 
preaching which are always true and essential, These principles 
he has well laid. down and illustrated, departing but little from 
the ordinary plan, and ia a clear, fresh, attractive styie. 

A practical theologian is both preacher and pastor. The two 
topics of “ Preaching ” and the “ Pastoral Office ” are, therefore, 
with propriety, treated in the same volume. The Introduction is 
devoted to a consideration of the greatness of the work of the 
rginistry, in a manner impressive to the student or pastor. The 
subject of Preaching is discussed in two “ parts :” first, “ Preach. 
ing Specially Considered ;” and, second, “ Rhetoric applied to 
Preaching.” In each part are two “ divisions :” the first treating 
of “The History and Art of Preaching ;” the second, of “The 
Analysis of a Sermon.” While the author defines preaching as 
“literally a heralding of the word of God to man,” which em- 
braces all modes of making known the Gospel to men, he states 
the design of Christian preaching, in its commonly understood 
sense, to be “so to set forth divine truth, with such clearness, 
simplicity, love, and dependence upon the Spirit of Christ, as to 
build up men in the faith and love of Christ—to convert, educate, 
and sanctify their souls.” This is broad, clear, and evangelical ; 
it is the only sensible or safe view to be taken. We have never 
seen a better sketch of the history of preaching than is given here 
in about twenty-five pages. The difficulties and faults of preach- 
ing are not passed over. Professor Hoppin has little regard for 
the memoriter method of delivery, more for the written, and most 
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for the extempore. He advises a written sermon for the morning, 
and an extemporaneous one in the afternoon of the Lord’s day, 
because a man who does not write much cannot speak well; but 
he adds, “ Yet, if one will continue to write and study carefully, 
and not let down his literary standard, but be constantly advancing 
it, then he may, and perhaps should, strive to make himself a/to- 
gether an extemporaneous preacher.” In any case he would have 
him strain every nerve, and be equal to the demands of the time. 

A student in a theological seminary must be supposed to be 
familiar with the principles of rhetoric, but their application to 
preaching is so finely discussed that this division is one of the 
most admirable portions of the treatise. 

In the part of the book which treats of the Pastoral Office, em- 
bracing nearly half its pages, the author endeavors to give such 
counsels as will tend to produce “those strong, hardy, cross- 
bearing, cheerful, hopeful, wise, loving, and single-minded pastors, 
who are willing to labor among the poor as well as among the 
rich and the educated, who are willing to go any where, _ to do 
any thing which is required for the highest good of men.” He 
writes as a Congregationalist; but there is very little which is not 
applicable to the pastorate of any Church, and no pastor can read 
his earnest words without a stirring of his soul and a quickening 
of his zeal. He treats (1) of the pastoral office in itself consid- 
ered, (2) the pastor as a man, (3) the pastor in his relations to 
society, and (4) the pastor in his relations to the Church, embrac- 
ing the two divisions of public worship and the care of souls, 
Much that pertains to the pastoral life and work can be learned 
only from experience; but the young minister who has carefully 
studied and pondered the counsels given in this treatise enters 
upon his great and noble life-work with broad views of his calling, 
high aims, and an intelligence that is no mean preparation for the 
duties of his office. 

We are pleased with this volume, and heartily commend it to 
our ministry for its intrinsic worth as a whole, and especially for 
its extensive and admirable treatment of the pastoral office. In 
the latter respect we know no work that surpasses it. 


a 


Man in Genesis and in Geology ; or, the Biblical Account of Man’s Creation tested by 
Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. THOMPSON, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo., pp. 149. New York; Samuel R. Wells, 1870. 

In seven lectures Dr. Thompson discusses the deeply interesting 

question of the concord between Moses and science touching the 

creation and man. The Mosaic narration of the creative week he 
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shows, in spite of all difficulties, to present that correspondence 
with science which stands in contrast with all the fantastic cos- 
mogonies of other races, which cannot be accidental, and which 
must therefore have been supernaturally composed. On this point 
the lecturer is very skillful, and very admirably turns the tables 
upon his scientific objector. 

On the antiquity of man he agrees essentially with the Duke of 
Argyll and Mr. Baldwin, that the received Usherian chronology can- 
notstand, The order of pre-Abrahamic events in Genesis are, doubt- 
less, true as an outline history, but the supposed chronology can no 
longer be accepted. The age of the pyramids, the most authentic 
and increasingly corroborated pedigree of Egyptian kings, the very 
early appearance of distinct negro faces on the monuments, and 
the very primitive divergences of languages, conspire in his view 
to thrust the flood and the Edenic events into a deeper antiquity 
of an unknown extent. How all this can be reconciled with the 
sacred text, especially with the carefully-dated genealogies of Gen- 
esis, and the Messianic genealogies in the Gospels, Argyll, Bald- 
win, and Dr. Thompson alike omit to state. It is difficult to read 
the precisely-worded and formal pedigrees in Genesis without rec- 
ognizing a distinct chronological purpose. 

Dr. Thompson rests the refutation of Darwinism upon the geo- 
logical argument. The succession of fossil remains reveal no 
transitional forms. Orderly-ascending gradations there are, but 
each new grade makes a distinct and separate commencement, 
suggesting either miraculous creations, or originations by a pri- 
mordial law not less wonderful and divine. Dr. Thompson seems 
not aware of Professor Thompson’s astronomic disproof of the pos- 
sibility of sufficient geologic time for the theory of development. 
He quotes the following valuable passage from Argyll’s book : 
“ The Silurian rocks, as regards oceanic life, are perfect and abun- 
dant in the forms they have preserved, yet there are no fish. The 
Devonian age followed, tranquilly, and without a break; and in 
the Devonian sea, suddenly, fish appear—appear in shoals, and in 
forms of the highest and most perfect type. There is no trace of 
links or transitional forms between the great class of mollusca and 
the great class of fishes, There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that such forms, if they had existed, can have been destroyed in 
deposits which have preserved in wonderful perfection the minut- 
est organisms.” Upon the whole, Dr. Thompson’s Lectures, though 
containing little that is new to those who have studied the sub- 
ject, are well worth perusal. 
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Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets: Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes, Biographieal, Historical, and Elucidatory, of every order of 
Pulpit Eloquence, from the great Preachers of all Ages. By Epwin Paxton 
Hoop, Minister of Queen Square Chapel, Brighton. 12mo., pp. 453. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1869. 

Under the three leading symbols of his title Mr. Hood classifies 

the different styles of the Christian ministry, and furnishes a great 

variety of entertaining and instructive passages in illustration. It 
is perfectly catholic in its character, including in its comprehen- 
sive range the various ages, countries, and denominations of the 

Christian Church, Of the apostolic age his hero is St. Paul; of 

the early Church, Chrysostom; of the Middle Ages, St. Bernard ; 

of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Puritan Adams. It 
is to be followed by another volume treating the pulpit of our 
own age, discussing Robertson, Pusey, Manning, Newman, Spur- 
geon, the Abbé Lacordaire; a volume which will apparently 
leave room for somebody to supply a third volume of American 

“ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets.” The present volume contains 

some very piquant pages upon the Methodist ministry both of 

England and America, Our young preachers will find it a very 

readable and suggestive, though somewhat desultory, book. 

Mr. Hood’s authorities for American Methodism are Dr. Ste 
vens’s History, Sprague’s Annals of the American Methodist 
Pulpit, Strickland’s Lives of Asbury and of Gruber, (persistently 
misspelled Kruber.) 

He thus characterizes two celebrated English Methodist 


preachers : 


It has been well said, Dawson’s eloquence on any other thought than his own 
would have seemed fantastic; but he often made his illustrations resplendently beau- 
tiful. Thus, one says of him, who heard him preach from the text, “ Thou hast crowned 
me with loving-kindness and tender mercies,” “his imagination took fire at the 
metaphor, and presented before him a regal coronet, studded with numerous gems, 
having a center-stone of surpassing magnitude, brillianey, and value; consenta- 
neously this became the crown of ‘loving-kindness and tender mercies ;’ the count- 
less brilliants represented the blessings of Providence and grace; and the center- 
stone the priceless blessings of salvation. To express this ashe wished was more 
difficult than to conceive it, and several feeble sentences were uttered before the 
crown was shown to the people; but when, at length, it was exhibited in all its 
radiant glory, with its center gem of purest luster, the deep crimson hue of which was 
caught up and reflected in a thousand lights by the precious stones which clustered 
around it, the saints shouted aloud for joy.”* But Dawson was a Trumpet; the 
effects he produced when he spoke were amazing; men could not contain them- 
selves; feelings were wrought upon and excited. He was a plain farmer, and 
had received only the most ordinary education; but there was a bold, strong, 
adventurous imagination in all he said, which, whiie it enabled his mind to walk 
steadily in the most difficult paths, and saved him usually from coarseness, vulgar- 
ity, and profanity, bore his audiences along with him upward, and compelled them 
intensely to realize his conceptions and his descriptions. 

On the contrary, the great Richard Watson, a minister of the same denomina- 
tion, and incomparably the greatest man that denomination has produced, was a 

* West, ‘Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers."’ 
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Lamp. Robert Hall said of him: “He soars into regions of thought where no 
genius but his own can penetrate.” Tall, calm, graceful, timid, yet erect, his elo- 
quence contradicted, it has been said truly, the maxim attributed to Demosthenes. 
He had no action, and all his utterances seemed simply an emanation of soul; and 
vast thought, severe taste, and solemn dignity characterized all his sermons. 


a 


Jeremiah and his Lamentations, With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. 
Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cow es, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 431 and xvii. New York: D. Appleton& Co. 1869. 

This volume completes the author’s series of Commentaries on the 
Prophets, the greater as well as the minor, and is to be followed 
by Notes on Solomon’s writings. They are all characterized by 
the same traits; simple, clear, practical, pious, and usually perti- 
nent. Novelty and profundity are not their aim; yet they 
exhibit the results of considerable scholarship and research, 
without the display of erudite references and philology. In this 
volume particularly, which, as the author states, covers a portion 
of Scripture frequently regarded as of less general interest than 
the other prophecies, the notes show a sympathy with the spirit 
of the sacred writer that gives them special freshness and une- 
tion. Scholars will not perhaps deem them of very great value, 
but the plain reader will prize them as in the main unfolding the 
sense of Scripture in an easy and satisfactory manner, and leading 
the devout heart to appreciate the Divine dealings with the chosen 
people during Jeremiah’s period. As we might expect from the 
author’s theological stand-point, these interpretations are tinged 
with the Calvinistic views of the inevitable and absolute charac- 
ter of God’s dispensations, and we think these are sometimes un- 
necessarily put forth in the exposition. For instance, in com- 
menting on the Prophet’s own designation to that office from his 
very birth, (chap. i, 5,) Dr. Cowles remarks: “ The reader should 
not assume that God’s foreknowledge was any greater, or his 
antecedent plans any more fixed in the case of Jeremiah than in 
every [any] other case.” Here not only are the divine prescience 
and determination confounded, as is usual with the necessarian 
school ; but the asswmption with regard to the universality and 
inexorableness of the latter is quietly shifted from their own 
shoulders to their opponents!" An Appendix to this volume is 
appropriately occupied with a refutation of the extreme literal 
wing of the Millenarians, especially Drs. Duffield and Lord; a not 
very difficult task, since they deny the resurrection of the wicked, 
at least as simultaneous with that of the righteous, and also 
maintain that “the kingdom of heaven” was not ushered in by 
our Lord’s historical advent, but awaits his second coming. 
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The Secret of Swedenborg. Being an Elucidation of his Doctrine of the Divine- 
Natural Humanity. By Henry JAMES. 8Vvo., pp. 243. Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
& Co. 1869. 
Swedenborg is a problem whose “secret” would be well worth 
knowing could we find (what never yet has appeared) a competent 
revealer, “The secret” of Mr. James is, that he possesses, for us, 
little competence in that direction, He is, indeed, a profoundly 
reverent disciple of the great Swede, and profoundly irreverent in 
most other directions. He is, if not “a good hater,” a very intense 
one. Of this, as of a former work of his which we have had to 
review, a very striking characteristic is elaborate invective—in- 
vective against all systems, worships, and reverences excepting his 
own. The extant Christianity he pronounces worse than the worst 
Atheism. “The most flat-footed and flat-headed Materialism of the 
day, such as that of Carl Vogt, and Moleschott, and Bichner, is 
preferable in this state of things, as it appears me, to our old fossil 
supernaturalism.” 


Credo. 16mo., pp. 444. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 


What Henry James is pleased to style “old fossil supernatural- 
ism,” appears in these pages quick with a vivid life. The Bible 


appears a true “supernatural book ;” the risen Jesus, the “'Three- 
One;” Satan and the spirit-personalities are presented as “ super- 
natural beings ;” Christian regeneration is the “ supernatural life ;” 
and in the eternal future is disclosed a “supernatural destiny.” 
These four supernaturals constitute the topics of the book. 

The work is written in an animated, rapid style, and abounds with 
individualistic touches and suggestive hints. It has made a decided 
impression upon the public, and makes its impress upon individual 
minds. 

Professor Townsend has reason to be gratified with the success 
of his work. Ten years more of mature thought and varied 
reading will enable him to produce something still more funda- 
mental and permanent. 

opienasiagietpmainneties 


The Four Gospels, Translated from the Greek text of Tischendorf, with the various 
readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Meyer, Alford, and 
others; and with Critical and Expository Notes. By NATHANIEL 8. FoLsom. 

* 12mo., pp. 476. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1869. 

A very scholarly work, with a preface written in a deeply reverent 

spirit. Both translation and notes are Unitarian in leaning, with 


a tendency to diminish the miraculous element. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 

The Malay Archipelago: The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
Wa ace, Author of “Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm-Trees 
of the Amazon,” etc. 12mo., pp. 638. New York; Harper & Bros. 1869. 

Mr, Wallace is specially distinguished among scientists for 

having arrived independently at the central idea which Mr. 

Darwin has elaborated with such brilliant results in his Origin 

of Species—that animal forms are limitlessly variable in their 

development, and species is but the present form preserved by 
favorable conditions. The present work is the record of eight 
years’ scientific life and vigilant observation in the isles of the 

Indian Ocean. It is the pioneer of a completer knowledge of a 

region but dimly known in English literature ; in fact, one of the 

opening announcements that the great and wonderful Pacific, 
rich with incalculable future possibilities, is coming into history. 

Mr. Wallace, however, has no dashing enthusiasm, no rhetoric, 
or pictorial fancy. His is the quiet, prosaic enthusiasm of the 
man of science, who rejoices in catching flying frogs, unique 
butterflies, fresh species of beetles, and rare birds for stuffing and 
housing for the museums of the savans. He spends days in 
hunting the orang, that mockery of the human shape, leaping 
from tree-top to tree-top, skillfully evading the rifle amid the 
densest foliage. It is a perfect paradise to him to obtain eighteen 
species of that unrivaled glory of the winged realm, the Bird of 

Paradise ; and his pages are pictorially glorified with their beauti- 

ful figures, adorned by nature with a quaint series of contriv- 

ances too clearly intentional in their aspects and character to be 
explicable on the theory of blind development. Most minds 
are apt to imagine that in this region of romance, where the 
sunbeam and the moisture blend their powers to paint all nature 
in the most dazzling hues, and to wreath all being into the most 
luxuriant forms of beauty, the fancy of the poet would spring 
into life in the most prosaic brain. Mr. Wallace not only 
exhibits no such inspiration, but he flings a terrible wet blanket 
over the enthusiasm of his readers by firmly telling them that 
these fancy pictures of luxuriant tropical splendors have no 
real counterpart in nature. Single products there are in the 
tropics, unsurpassed in brilliancy by the other. zones; but the 
belief that the tropical landscapes and thickets are festooned with 
an overwhelming overgrowth of, ever-blooming vernal glories is an 
iJlusion produced by the collection of the richest specimens in the 
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hot-houses of our naturalists. “The fine tropical flowering-plants 
cultivated in our hot-houses have been culled from the most 
varied regions, and therefore give a most erroneous idea of their 
abundance in any one region. Many of them are very rare, 
others extremely local, while a considerable number inhabit the 
more arid regions of Africa and India, in which tropical vegeta- 
tion does not exhibit itself in its usual luxuriance. Fine and 
varied foliage, rather than gay flowers, is more characteristic of 
those parts where tropical vegetation attains its highest develop- 
ment, and in such districts each kind of flower seldom lasts in 
perfection more than a few weeks, or sometimes a few days. 
In every locality a lengthened residence will show an abundance 
of magnificent and gayly-blossomed plants, but they have to be 
sought for, and are rarely at any one time or place so abundant 
as to form a perceptible feature in the landscape. But it has 
been the custom of travelers to describe and group together all 
the fine plants they have met with during a long journey, and 
thus produce the effect of a gay and flower-painted landscape. 
They have rarely studied and described individual scenes where 
vegetation was most luxuriant and beautiful, and fairly stated 
what effect was produced in them by flowers. I have done so 
frequently, and the result of these examinations has convinced 
me that the bright colors of flowers have a much greater in- 
fluence on the general aspect of nature in temperate than in 
tropical climates. During twelve years spent amid the grandest 
tropical vegetation, I have seen nothing comparable to the effect 
produced on our landscapes by gorse, broom, heather, wild 
hyacinths, hawthorn, purple orchises, and buttercups.”—P. 245. 
Mr. Wallace is, of course, observant of the nature of man, as 
presented in these Pacific regions. The two great races are the 
Papuan, whose center appears to be Australia; and the Malay, 
who hails from the Asiatic continent. These are two very 
strikingly contrasted races. The former are an irrepressible, 
lively, rollicking, ingenious, and inquisitive folk ; the latter, with 
their mild round features are the very embodiment of the phleg- 
matic, the soft, and the impassive. The Papuan race covers the 
immense range of the Southern Pacific isles, including the Sand- 
wich. If Caucasian “ civilization” overspreads these regions, 
Mr. Wallace predicts that the Malays will survive as a con- 
venient subservient race, while “extinction” is clearly the 
“ destiny” of the irrepressible Papuan. “A warlike and ener- 
getic people, who will not submit to national slavery or to 
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domestic servitude, must disappear before the white man as 
surely as do the wolf and the tiger.” So that Mr. Wallace applies 
inflexibly, even to the human race, the great law of the “ survival 
of the fittest.” 

But in comparison with the primitive life of the isles, Mr. 
Wallace is no admirer of our present complex civilization. The 
idea of our philanthropy is a future mundane state, in which 
right and justice shall so rule that the peace and happiness of all 
shall be secured. “ Now it is very remarkable, that among 
people in a very low stage of civilization we find some approach 
to such a perfect social state. I have lived with communities of 
savages in South America and in the East, who have no laws or 
law courts but the public opinion of the village freely expressed. 
Each man scrupulously respects the rights of his fellow, and any 
infraction of those rights rarely or never takes place. In such a 
community all are nearly equal. There are none of those wide 
distinctions of education and ignorance, wealth and poverty, 
master and servant, which are the product of our civilization ; 
there is none of that wide spread division of labor which, while 
it increases wealth, produces also conflicting interests; there is 
not that severe competition and struggle for existence, or for 
wealth, which the dense population of civilized countries inevi- 
tably creates. All incitements to great crimes are thus wanting, 
and petty ones are repressed, partly by the influence of public 
opinion, but chiefly by that natural sense of justice and of his 
neighbor’s right, which seems to be, in some degree, inherent in 
every race of man. 

“ Now, although we have progressed vastly beyond the savage 
state in intellectual achievements, we have not advanced equally 
in morals. It is true that among those classes who have no 
wants that cannot be easily supplied, and among whom public 
opinion has great influence, the rights of others are fully re- 
spected. It is true, also, that we have vastly extended the 
sphere of those rights, and include within them all the brother- 
hood of man. But it is not too much to say, that the mass of 
our populations have not at all advanced beyond the savage 
code of morals, and have in many cases sunk below it. A de- 
ficient morality is the great blot of modern civilization, and the 
greatest hinderance to true progress.” —P. 597. 

If, therefore, this “ perfect state” is ever to be attained, we 
are now only in a condition of very crude transition. That state 
will only be realized as the result of a high moral effort. It will 
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be the artistic consummation of which the natural state was but 
the shadow. Is there any just hope of this high attainment? 
If through nature, it can only be by countless ages of development. 
If through revelation and grace, there may be now the faint 
dawning morning-ray. 


Our New Way Round the World. By Cuaries CARLETON Corriy. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Red and gilt. 12mo., pp. 524. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 


A half century ago “the tour of Europe” was the summit 
of touring ambition; then came “the tour of Egypt and Pales- 
tine ;” now is inaugurated “the tour round the world.” Mr. 
Coffin pioneers the way, in the present volume, with a living 
spirit, an observant eye, and a rapid, vivid pen. Few writers have 
more of the gift to make the reader himself an imagining traveler. 
His book is happily illustrated with pictures from lite and ex- 
temporized maps, enabling the reader at every step to take his 
bearings. 

Mr. Coffin left New York in July 1866, and spent two years and 
a half in compassing the globe. Passing through France and 
crossing the Mediterranean, he takes an interesting survey of 
Kgypt, and gives a tull account ot the Suez Canal. ‘I'hence through 
the Red Sea he passes to India, and lays open that wonderful 
country to our view. Its ancient history, its religions, its races, 
its cities and ranges of country and clime, all pass under rapid but 
graphic review. Its rebellion and terrible overthrow, the ingress 
of European ideas and customs, the progress and promise of the 
mission work, are described in a true and genial spirit. An equal 
space is given to China and Japan. Thence our voyager crosses 
the Pacific, touches at California, rejoicing in the fact that though 
three thousand miles from home, his foot is on the soil of his own 
dear country. In California he finds ample scope for his de- 
scriptive pen in the scenes both of nature and of a civilization 
magical in its growth and wonderful in its glorious promise. By 
the great Pacific Railroad he is soon at home, 

His Mediterranean steamer hints to him how the Grand Turk 
is become European if not Christian. 

Upon the deck are eight carriages, boxed in water-proof cases, ordered by 
wealthy Turks who have been to Paris to see the Exposition. No longer will they 
ride in cars drawn by oxen. They have been at a snail’s pace long enough; 
henceforth they are to trot. It is a sign of the times—one of the fruits of the 
World’s Fair. Western civilization is making progress on the banks of the 
Bosphorus. The head of the Mussulman religion broke away from all restraint 
when he went to Paris. Prayers without number were offered in St. Sophia for 


his safe return, for the preservation of his morals from contamination with the 
Franks. He has gone back to Stamboul with new ideas. He wants a railroad 
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from Constantinople to Widdin on the Danube, and has given a charter to a rich 
Belgian company. He has already built a road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, to enable 
the Franks to reach the Holy City. He is ready to give extra privileges to any 
body who will aid in developing the resources of the Ottoman Empire. His 
subjects have caught some of the spirit of the West. Henceforth they intend to 
keep their coaches, to have footmen in livery, to drive spanking teams. Looking 
at all this from the stand-point of an orthodox Mussulman, we might stroke our 
beards and exclaim, ‘“‘ What is the world coming to! ’—P. 14. 


How the railways of India are converting the Hindoos from 
their present religion—whatever they are converted to—appears 
from the following : 


Up to 1853 travelers sometimes made their way from point to point in carts 
drawn by oxen, but the usual conveyance was a palanquin, borne on men’s 
shoulders. Some of the paths were tolerable in dry weather, but during the 
rainy season wholly impassable. Such were the facilities for travel when the 
project of constructing railroads was agitated. The plan was opposed by many, 
not only in India, but in England. It was asserted that the natives never could 
be induced to enter a railway car on account of their religion, which forbids an 
intermingling of castes. . . . So incredulous were the public of obtaining any 
returns for their money, that with difficulty sufficient funds could be obtained for 
the opening of a short experimental line at Calcutta, and another at Bombay. 

Contrary to expectation, it was soon discovered that the natives were eager to 
avail themselves of this new mode of travel. The success of the experiment was 
unmistakable, and measures were taken to develop a grand system of railways, to 
afford more direct and speedy communication between the chief cities of the sea- 
board and the interior. ... The railway system of India embraces about five 
thousand miles. ... At the commencement of the railroad enterprise the Brah- 
mans petitioned for the running of caste cars. They could not come in contact 
with men of lower grade. It would defile their sacred persons, and unfit them 
for their high destiny—absorption into Brahma after death. But the railroad 
managers had an eye to profits on their investment. They could not put on cars 
for each separate caste. Such a procedure would be attended with great confusion 
in management, and increased expense. They therefore adopted the European 
system of class-cars, and told the Brahmans they could stay at home if they 
could not accommodate themselves to established rules. 

The result is a complete breaking up of caste on the railroad. Now the priest, 
who is pure enough to enter the most exalted circle of the Hindoo heaven, for the 
sake of saving a few rupees can sit all day in a locked carriage on a hard bench, 
between two outcast Pariahs, the vilest of the vile, for whom there is no place in 
paradise. The Brahman may drop off to sleep, and his head rest upon the 
shoulders of the degraded wretches, yet he is not defiled! . . . The locomotive, 
like a plowshare turning the sward of the prairies, is cutting up a faith whose 
roots run down deep into by-gone ages. It is dragging a mighty train laden with 
goods for the whole human race, and especially the millions of this land. The 
engine does not turn out for obstructions such as in former days impeded the car 
of progress; it makes mince-meat of bulls, be they bovine, Brahmanical, or papal. 
The days of Brahma are numbered, and the time is not far distant when regen- 
erated India will clap her hands for joy over the decision of those who directed 
that there should be no distinction of caste in railway carriages.—Pp. 99, 103, 
106, 107. 


In favor of missions and missionaries Mr, Coflin’s opinions are 
very decided: 


“ Missionaries are humbugs,” said a red-faced, beef-eating surgeon of the Indian 
army on board the steamer from Suez; “India would be much better off without 
them.”’ ‘The missionaries have not accomplished much; the money sent out for 
their support is all thrown away,” said another surgeon, for there were several 
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among the passengers. “There are some very fine men and women among them,” 
said the captain of the steamer, ‘and they have done a great deal of good.” 

Facts and figures are better than opinions and prejudices. The census returns 
give the number of native Christians connected with Protestant Churches in 
India and Burmah at about two hundred thousand—the result of missionary 
effort. That is only one feature, for it does not give the great number of children 
acquiring an education in missionary schools, which are acknowledged to be far 
superior to those established by the Government. No census can give the facts in 
regard to the moral influence which has gone out from these schools, but it is so 
great that army officers cannot now, as in former times, have Nautch-girls to 
dance for them, except in those districts where there are no missionaries. 

The time was when there were no European women in India, and officers and 
soldiers, from Lord Clive down to the buglers of the regiments, had native 
mistresses. All Englishmen were Christians in the estimation of Hindoos; they 
were beef-eaters; drank strong drink, and a great deal of it. Beef-eating is an 
abomination to the worshipers of sacred bulls; and, according to the Shasters, 
hard drinkers will find it difficult to enter paradise. Hindoo artists pictured a 
Christian as an Englishman seated at a table eating roast-beef and drinking 
brandy, or with a Nautch-girl on his knees. 

The missionaries came upon the moral battle-field opposed by idolatry, ignorance, 
degradation, hatred of the English name, and these false, distorted notions of 
Christianity, on the part of the natives; also, the hostility of a large portion of the 
English army, rank and file, especially the rank. But there were some godly men 
in the army, and all honor to them for their example and influence.—Pp. 197, 198. 


The greatest national crime of the last three centuries, the 
greatest moral disgrace which Christendom has suffered, was 
England’s forcing the “ opium trade” upon China at the cannon’s 
mouth, Opium could be raised in India and sold in China at a 
profit of four hundred per cent. The heathen Emperor, aghast 
at the demoralization and ruin the drug was producing in China, 
prohibited its importation. “It is true,” said he, “I cannot 

“prevent the introduction of the flowing poison. Gain-seeking 
and corrupt men will for profit and sensuality defeat my wishes; 
but nothing will induce me to derive a revenue from the vice and 
misery of my people.” But the English Government, more heathen 
than heathendom itself, by force of war compelled China to accept 
the hellish drug. The horrid sale and the horrid effects of the 
sale are still in full blast to this hour. The indignant language 
of the English missionary, Martin, is none too strong: 

Why, the slave-trade was merciful compared to the opium-trade. We did not 
destroy the bodies of the Africans, for it was our immediate interest to keep them 
alive; we did not debase their natures, corrupt their minds, nor destroy their 
souls. But the opium-seller slays the body after he has corrupted, degraded, and 
annihilated the moral being of unhappy sinners; while every hour is bringing 


new victims to a Moloch which knows no satiety, and where the English 
murderer and the Chinese suicide vie with each other in offering at his shrine. 


Works of Rev. Leonidas L. Hamline, D.D., late one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Edited by Rev. F.G. Htpparp, D.D. Sermons. 12mo., pp. 
432. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1869, 


Thousands who were entranced by the eloquence of the late 
Bishop Hamline will gladly hail the appearance of this volume 
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of sermons. Dr. Hibbard gives us no intimation of the extent to 
which he intends to publish these “ Works,” but, as the “ mann- 
script theological, literary, and religious works” of the Bishop 
were placed in his hands as editor, and the General Conference 
of 1868 warmly commended their publication, we assume that we 
have in the present volume only the first installment of a very 
valuable series, 

Bishop Hamline’s great intellect and high culture were, from 
his conversion, fully consecrated to Christ. The thoroughly dis- 
ciplined powers which gave him eminence at the bar could not, 
if he were called to the ministry, fail to make him distinguished 
in the pulpit. From the day in which he was, by his brethren, 
thrust out upon his six weeks’ circuit, he burned to save souls. 
Preaching was his business, To it he consecrated, from the first, 
his entire energies, intellectual, moral, and physical. His brilliant 
genius, extensive reading, keen logic, vigorous thought, and ex- 
quisite taste were all brought to the work of saving men, and 
were as freely expended upon the rustics gathered in a school- 
house as upon the more polished and crowded congregation in a 
city church. 

It is from this stand-point that these sermons are to be read. 
They were written, not for the press, but to be preached. As in 
preparing an argument for the bar he had aimed at success with the 
jury, so in preparing these sermons he wrote as in the presence 
of living men, every one of whom he must win to Christ. He 
aimed at immediate effect, and, to an almost marvelous degree, 
attained it. We, therefore, find them characterized by great 
clearness of statement, conciseness of expression, aptness of illus- 
tration, power of argument, and that clinching of a point, when 
once made, which always tells. We are prepared, moreover, for 
practical and spiritual themes, whose office, however lofty, philo- 
sophical, or profound the discussion of them may be, is to lead 
souls to the cross. 

Dr. Hibbard, after a fine Monograph of twenty pages as an 
Introduction, has placed before us twenty-three of these sermons, 
apparently so selected as to give the reader not only a variety 
of topics and an excellence of matter, but a full and fair view of 
Hamline as a preacher. Two or three of them were prepared for 
communion seasons, one for a dedication, and another, that on 
“ Christian Patriotism,” on the occasion of the death of President 
Harrison; the rest were for the regular Sabbath service. But 
what an earnestness, beauty, and force pervade them all! Here 
and there a word or sentence occurs which exhibits the lack of 
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the author’s revision, but such flaws are more than compensated 
for by numerous passages of surpassing elegance and beauty so 
perfect that to touch them would be only to mar them. The 
training of the lawyer is continually manifest in the method of 
the discourse, the discussion of legal principles, the use of lan- 
guage, and the avoidance of that stereotyped phraseology into 
which it is so convenient for preachers to fall, and which the 
world denominates cant. The sermon on “God the Righteous 
Judge” perhaps best illustrates the effect of his legal studies, 
That on “Jesus Reviled ” is full of melting tenderness, and we 
fancy we can hear the shouts of the audience as the preacher ap- 
plied its doctrine. If he could melt to tears, excite to rapture, 
and win to submission, he could also alarm by the terrible, as in 
the sermons on “The Sentence against Unbelief,’ and “The 
“ Wages of Sin.” Indeed, we do not wonder that an infidel, who 
once heard the latter from Hamline’s lips, said to a friend that 
“for days after nothing rang in his ears but wages! wages! 
wages!” 

As Bishop Hamline prepared his discourses for the people, this 
volume may well be received by the people as published for them- 
selves. Nevertheless, as his great argument in the General 
Conference of 1844 has been read and re-read for its exposition 
of ecclesiastical law, so our students of homiletics may advan- 
tageously study these sermons as the productions of one of the 
great masters of pulpit oratory, and especially for the freshness 
and naturalness of their structure. 


Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern. In Four Books, much cor- 
rected, enlarged, and improved from the primary authorities. By Jon Law- 
RENCE VON MosuetM, D. D., Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. A 
new and literal translation from the original Latin, with copious additional 
Notes, original and selected. By JAMES Murpook, D. D. In three volumes. 
8vo., pp. 470, 485, 506. New York: Carter & Brothers: 1869. 

Mosheim’s Church History is one of the standard works which 

may be, in particular respects, surpassed, but can scarcely be super- 

seded or become obsolete. The translation by Dr. Murdock has 
been acceptable to Christian scholars on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The numerous notes, accumulated from various authors, are 
proof of the classic value of the work. In the history of Armin- 
ianism, of course, the Calvinist has the last word, and the tone of 

Dr. Murdock, in regard to the great and good Arminius, is in bad 

taste and temper. The remarkably low price (five dollars) at 

which this great work is now offered, brings it within the reach 
of every owner of a library. 
Fovgru Sertes, Vor. XXI.—40 
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The Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, 
of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the Last War for 
American Independence. By Benson J. Lossinec. With several hundred en- 
-gravings on wood, by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from original sketches by the 
author. 8vo., pp.1073. Greenand gilt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 


One of the attractive books of the Lossing series, for long years 
familiar to American households, The present volume unfolds one 
of the most trying of our early national struggles, and is full of 
interest both to our curiosity and our patriotism. Over the battle 
fields pictured here by Lossing, both North and South can look 
with united pride. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By Rev. C. ApAms, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 
345. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Johnson was one of the most noble characters in English litera- 
ture, and his biography by Boswell is, in some respects, unparal- 
leled in any literature. The stupendous increase of literature in 
our day presses the old giant into the background ; but Dr. Adams’s 
classic pen makes here a noble effort to bring him forward. It is 
a noble book for our young men, and young women too. 


Bold Frontier Preacher. gin By 
Rev. J.B. WAKWLEY. 18mo., pp.119. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


The powerful denunciations of slavery by Wesley, Coke, and 
Asbury were sustained in the South for some time by a few in- 
trepid spirits among the Southern Methodist ministry, whose record 
is very likely to be lost from history. Mr. Wakeley has endeavored 
to preserve the doings and utterances of one of these heroes in the 
present little volume. Had the South, Church and State, listened 
to and obeyed these monitions, what crimes and sorrows would 
have been prevented. 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. By Witutam Ep- 
warps HarTpoLe Lecky, M. A. In two volumes. 8vo., pp. 498, 423. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1869. 


Mr. Lecky has attained a high reputation as a thinker and writer 
from his History of Rationalism, written from a decidedly ration- 
alistic stand-point. The present two magnificent volumes are 
written, perhaps, with an equal ability and an equal assumption 
of Rationalism. Mr. Lecky opens with an able discussion of the 
old question of the basis of the ethical as debated between the 
two schools of Utilitarianism and Intuitionalism, in which he 
strongly advocates the positions of the latter school. Without 
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any fundamental originality in this discussion, Mr. Lecky states 
his views with great clearness and freshness of thought and style. 
Though it has been forcibly, and perhaps correctly, urged by 
reviewers that this discussion has no proper place here, being so 
fully disconnected with the body of the history that it might be 
omitted without diminishing the historical completeness of the 
work, we should reluctantly consent to lose its value. 

Scientific investigation into the nature of ethics are like scien- 
tific investigation into the secrets of physics—of primary import- 
ance to the attainment of perfection in our views of religion. 
Whatever a thorough analysis in either department shows to be 
false or wrong—however it may have been incorporated into her 
past history or theory—Christianity is bound by her very nature 
to reject. If adverse criticism could demonstrate in the very 
sacred text itself the maintenance of a wrong, Christianity would 
be obliged, by her fundamental! doctrines, to admit and repudiate 
the blemish. If, then, the scientific moralist is able to draw from 
history new views of morals, as may in many departments be the 
case, those views forthwith become a part of our present Chris- 
tianity. It is thus that, through all the progress of mind, Chris- 
tianity perpetually readjusts and reproduces herself, The transient 
disappears, the essential stands forever. 

We entertain no fear, then, of works like Mr. Lecky’s. From 
his stand-point this is a profoundly conscientious work. Whether 
it be Philosophy or Religion, Stoicism or Christianity, the Church 
or the World, all are treated with an intentional boldness yet 
fairness. No faults of philosopher, saint, church, or system are 
intentionally disguised or aggravated; no excellences are dispar- 
aged or denied. Perhaps his position of calm yet appreciative 
neutrality was the best possible for the clearest development of 
fresh truth. We need the cold, adverse comrade to tell us fully 
and fairly our own faults. Yet though some of the most beau- 
tiful and discriminative views are given of the striking superiority 
of Christianity over all philosophy and every other religious 
system, and though the triumphs of Christianity are most explic- 
itly attributed to its wonderful fitness for the moral wants of our 
nature, one pensively feels the solemn absence in his author of one 
full and heartfelt recognition of the absolute truth of Christianity 
or the absolute divinity of Christ. In spite of its great central 
want and its many defects in detail, the work will be found full 
of interest and instruction to the discriminating reader. There 
are many passages of great truth and power, which, but for want 
of space, we should gladly lay before our readers. 
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National Sermons. Sermons, Speeches, and Letters on Slavery and its War: 
From the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill to the Election of President Grant. 
By GILBERT HAVEN. 12mo., pp. 656. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. 1869. 


This very handsome volume contains a series of free and bold 
manifestoes, in eloquent style, on the side of truth and righteous- 
ness, extending from the year 1850 to 1868. They mark the 
epochs of the great contest between liberty and despotism. We 
need not say that Mr. Haven’s positions were ever of the most 
advanced and sanguine order, generally proving prophetic of 
coming events, His closing sermon on America’s Past and Future 
is especially predictive, we say not how accurately, of the time 
when not only color shall disappear from among the number of 
political and social distinctions, but when it shall be rather pro- 
vocative by contrast of the esthetic and amative emotions. This 
would seem to us to involve so nearly a change of both our 
psychological and physiological structures that we should be 
rather inclined to classify it with the miraculous. Our own view 
is, that we need only take care of the present duty, and let that 
prophetic morrow take care of itself. We have so many present 
problems on our hands, that we have not time and nervous fluid 
to spare upon a panic lest our great-grandchild should marry a 
negro. Indeed, we suspect that the lover of sable beauty in that 
generation will hardly be able to find an object to love. The 
proportion of colored faces to white was once one fourth; it is 
now one eighth; and the next census will find it one tenth. Be- 
fore our children leave the stage it will be one twentieth; and 
when our whites reach a hundred millions, the sables and tawnies 
will probably fall below six millions. As an occasion of political 
power and plague, as well as an object of philanthropy, Afric 
America is a vanishing quantity. The schoolmaster is now the 
truest friend of the negro. Education, industry, and wealth, will 
bring him natural respect, and dissociate the ideas of color and 
contempt. When the artificial associations of poverty and slavery 
are completely removed, the whole matter may be left to our 
natural feelings such as they will prove to be. 
We hope to furnish a full article on this volume. 
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Educational. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. For Schools and Colleges. By 
Apert Harkness, Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Some years ago Professor Harkness made the educational world 
his debtor by his “ Harkness’s First and Second Books in Latin.” 
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More recently he has added to that obligation by his excellent 
Latin grammar. In the Latin Prose Composition we have 
another installment of the series. 

The work is essentially a supplement to both the First and 
Second Books of Latin and the Latin Grammar. Setting out 
with the simplest forms and constructions, it carries the student 
along by a natural and easy progression till he masters the diffi- 
culties and elegancies of Latin style and expression. Through- 
out the entire work the author preserves a judicious balance be- 
tween grammatical principles and exercises for practice, while 
peculiarities of usage are skillfully subordinated to regular con- 
struction. The book is methodical, fresh, scholarly. v. 
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Periodicals. 


Tse Hours at Home (Scribner & Co.) is almost the only 
monthly magazine which we can unequivocally commend to the 
Christian family. The conductors do not deem it indispensable 
to its existence to call any of the semi-infidel clique of our 
country into its corps of contributors. It is occasionally dis- 
tinctively, though not offensively, Calvinistic, but never Ration- 
alistic. 

Among its articles awhile since were extracts from the letters 
and diary of Sarah Pierpont, afterward Mrs. Edwards, wife of 
the great metaphysician. Among these is a remarkably pro- 
phetic dream of hers at the time of the birth of the celebrated 


Aaron Burr. 
STOCKBRIDGE, May 10, 1756. 

Deak BROTHER JAMES: Your letters always do us good, and your last was one 
of your best. Have you heard of the birth of Esther’s second child, at Newark ? 
It was born the sixth of February last, and its parents have named him Aaron 
Burr, Jr., after his father, the worthy President of the College. I trust the little 
immortal will grow up to be a good and useful man, But, somehow, a strange 
presentiment of evil has hung over my mind of late, and I can hardly rid myself 
of the impression that that child is born to see trouble. 

You know I don’t believe in dreams and visions; but lately I had a sad night 
of broken sleep, in which the future career of that boy seemed to pass before me. 
He first appeared as a little child, just beginning to ascend a high hill. Not long 
after he set out, the two guides who started with him disappeared, one after 
the other. He went on alone, and as the road was open and plain, and as friends 
met him at every turn, he got along very well. At times he took on the air and 
bearing of a soldier, and then of a statesman, assuming to lead and control others. 
As he neared the top of the hill the way grew more steep and difficult, and his 
companions became alienated from him, refusing to help him or to be led by him. 
Baffled in his designs, and angered at his ill-suecess, he began to lay about him 
with violence, leading some astray, and pulling down others at every attempt to 
rise. Soon he himself began to slip and slide down the rough and perilous sides 
of the hill; now regaining his foothold for a little, then losing it again, until at 
length he stumbled and fell headlong down, down, into a black and yawning gulf. 
at the base! 
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At this I woke in distress, and was glad enough to find it was only a dream. 
Now, you may make as much or as little of this as you please. I think the 
disturbed state of our country, along with my own indifferent health, must have 
occasioned it. A letter from his mother, to-day, assures me that her little Aaron 
is a lively, prattlesome fellow, filling his parents’ hearts with joy. 

Your loving sister, SARAH. 


On this dream we remark, 1, Of the authenticity of its record 
and of the reality of its occurring there can be no doubt. The 
“higher criticism ” would be obliged to respect and accept it. 
2. Its coincidences with facts to take place at the distance 
of half a century in the future are too numerous, too minute, and 
too exact, to be solved on the theory of chance or accidental 
concurrence. 3, We have, then, a clear case of prophecy ; and 
the fuct is not to be ignored under the Rationalistic assumption 
that prophecy—being supernatural—is of course to be rejected 
as unhistorical, unscientific, and false. 4. It is remarkable that 
the facts are not presented to the dreamer in literal form, but 
artistically draped in allegory ; betraying to all appearance the 
art and design of some unknown mind shaping the conceptions 
to her mind. Itis,therefore,arevELaTion. 5. This revelation is 
either natural or supernatural. If natural, then the term natural 
is so enlarged as to swallow the supernatural, and so vacate the 
distinction. The term natwre may then include superhuman 
nature, super-mundane natu/'e, and even divine nature. We are 
then left with this conclusion: Within the range of nature in its 
largest sense, prophecy and revelation are not only a possible but 
an actual occurrence. The rule of the “higher criticism,” that 
the Old Testament prophecies must be repudiated as prophecies, 
because prediction is in nature impossible, is itself to be re- 


pudiated. 


American Agriculturist. For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 4to., pp. 38. 
(Monthly.) New York: Orange Judd. 
The only farm we have in the world is Mr. Judd’s “ Agri- 
culturist.” It is none the less model and all the more cheap for 
being a farm on paper. Our management is scientific. Our cows 
are perfect Canaans, flowing with milk if not with honey; our 
pigs are orbs of fat, with a snout and a tail for opposite poles ; 
our roosters and turkeys are strutting swells of “fuss and 
feathers,” and our tools and machines are able to perform un- 
utterable marvels of handicraft. Said farm, like the Apocalyptic 
tree, fructifies every month. We have a “ castlein Spain ” which 
we purpose to locate on the premises as soon as we get time to 
become a Hidalgo. 











1869.] Quarterly Book-Table. 


Miscellaneous. 
Our Late Article on Schleiermacher. 

Upon Professor Reubelt’s learned and interesting article upon 
Schleiermacher in a late number of our Quarterly Dr. W. F. 
Warren makes the following valuable suggestions: 

“ John Wesley anticipated Schleiermacher more than half a 
century, 

(a.) In rejecting all definitions of religion which make it either 
a cognitio or an actus, ‘ Weder ein Wissen noch ein Thun.’ 
(See Wesley’s Definitions of Religion ;) 

(2.) In discerning the defective nature of the traditional (anti- 
deistic) apology, (Wesley, vol. v, p. 758 ;) 

(c.) In constructing theology from the stand-point of a clear 
Christian consciousness. 

He excelled Schleiermacher in that he escaped the following 
errors, into all of which Schleiermacher fell : 

a.) Necessitarianism. 

b.) Pantheism (for a time.) 

c.) Sabellianism. 

d.) Denial of a proper atonement. 

e.) Denial of Christ’s real pre-existence. 


J) Denial of the Personality of the Holy Ghost. , 

g-) Identification of the Holy Spirit with the esprit de corps 
of the Church. 

h.) Identification of religion with one of its constituent ele- 
ments. 

#.) Unsettlement of the Canon. 


Facts about Wives and Mothers, being a Selection of Anecdotes having a bearing 
upon the two most Important Relations sustained by Woman. By Rev. R. 
DONKERSLEY, author of ‘ Facts about Boys,” “Facts about Girls,’ ete. 12mo., 
pp- 307. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
1869. 


From a wide course of literature, ancient and modern, Mr. Don- 

kersley has collected a mass of anecdotal illustrations which will, 

we doubt not, be very acceptable to the class for whom the work 

is done. It is unique in its kind, and fills a blank space. 
Snebinineettetattieen 

Notices of the following books postponed for want of room. 

Pres. Woolsey on Divorce Legislation. Scribner & Co. 

Garbet’s Bampton Lectures. Gould & Lincoln. 


Wesleyan University Alumni Record. Orange Judd & Co. 
Brooke’s Sermons, Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
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Tae Deap-Lock.—Our pamphlet on the “ Dead-lock of Lay 
Delegation in the Annual Conferences” was really written as an 
article for our October Quarterly ; but so widely has it been cir- 
culated, (with our own consent,) in our Church papers and other- 
wise, that its insertion is forestalled—fortunately, as giving room 
for a press of other matter. 

The editor of Zhe Methodist pronounces our anticipations of 
strife to be baseless, inasmuch as “the laymen” have spoken, 
and avowed that they would, as in past times, pursue, in any 
event, a tranquil and patient policy. We cheerfully accept the 
intimation, and do not doubt that it will be verified, and a very 
salutary influence be thereby exerted. But “the laymen,” as 
thus designated can be fairly construed as including only that 
class of our laity with whom Dr. Crooks stands in more imme- 
diate connection. He is hardly able to pledge the entire laity of 
the Church through a possible earnest contest of six or eight 
future years. Our article was prematurely published by request 
of parties far more widely and thoroughly cognizant of our entire 
Church than any of us editors have the means of being. 

The editor of The Christian Advocate has professed to represent, 
in very trenchant language, our article as a threat, intended to 
bring our ministry to vote under stress of terror. We expressly 
declared that we wrote without any communication from the 
laymen, and took explicit care to exonerate them from any 
responsibility for our anticipations of evil drawn from the general 
qualities of human nature. The editor of the Advocate, there- 
fore, presents to his readers the ludicrous idea that we have 
uttered an elaborate threat upon the great body of our ministry 
on our own individual authority! Dr. Bushnell, in his argument 
against female suffrage, describes in glowing colors the evils that 
will result, and the terrible things that women will do if allowed 
to vote. With what wisdom could any opponent pronounce that 
description a threat? If Dr. Curry will please maturely to an- 
alyze his own self-consciousness, we doubt not he will fail to find 
therein the slightest trace of a belief that any menace was either 
intended or uttered. Meanwhile, as the Conference voting pro- 
ceeds, the hope gathers strength that the three-fourth vote will be 
attained. At least so decided will be the majority that we 
trust (without any personal intimation) that ultimately even 

the Editor of the Advocate, in deference to the peace of the 
Church, will lead his Conference in giving an affirmative vote. 
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